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TIME,  SPACE,  AND  EROS 


I (XooHMCO      U\hjViM^ 


NEAR  THE  INTERSECTION  OF  RUE  NEBI  DANIEL 
and  Rue  Fuad  at  the  heart  of  Alexandria,  some- 
where deep  beneath  the  flooring  of  the  city's 
principal  mosque,  lies  the  Soma,  the  hidden 
tomb  of  the  city's  founder.  According  to  a  re- 
cently reissued  guidebook,  "The  cellars  have 
never  been  explored,  and  there  is  a  gossipy  story  that  Alexander 
still  lies  in  one  of  them,  intact:  a  dragoman  from  the  Russian  Con- 
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sulate,  probably  a  liar,  said  in  1850  that  he  saw  through  a  hole  in 
a  wooden  door  "a  human  body  in  a  sort  of  glass  cage  with  a  diadem 
on  its  head  and  half  bowed  on  a  sort  of  elevation  or  throne.  A  quan- 
tity of  books  or  papyrus  were  scattered  about."  'x  The  surrounding 
city,  Alexandria  itself,  radiates  from  this  point — this  dead  center — 
'like  the  arms  of  a  starfish,'  a  spiral  movement  outward  that  we 
may  think  of  as  occupying  both  space  and  time.  Alexandria  as 
space  (a  small,  hammer-headed  seaport  in  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean), together  with  Alexandria  as  history,  is  generated  from 
the  dead  body  in  the  glass  case  with  the  books  or  papyrus  scat- 
tered about.  The  body  itself  remains  mysterious,  equivocal,  mythic, 
and  dead. 

This  is  the  scene  for  Lawrence  Durrell's  long  novel — or  tetral- 
ogy— his  'Alexandria  Quartet,'  a  book  that  is  haunted  by  both 
space  and  time — by  space-time.  Durrell  tells  us  in  a  note  intro- 
ducing the  first  volume  of  the  tetralogy,  Justine:  'The  characters  in 
this  novel,  the  first  of  a  series,  are  all  inventions  together  with  the 
personality  of  the  narrator,  and  bear  no  resemblance  to  living  per- 
sons. Only  the  city  is  real.'  We  soon  realize  that  the  note  is  more 
than  a  perfunctory  disclaimer.  What  reality  the  characters  have  is 
lunar,  reflective;  only  by  mirroring  the  city  do  they  achieve  their 
existence  and  become  consubstantial  with  it.  Thinking  of  Alexan- 
dria at  a  distance  in  space  and  time  the  narrator  says :  'I  return  link 
by  link  along  the  iron  chains  of  memory  to  the  city  which  we  in- 
habited so  briefly  together:  the  city  which  used  us  as  its  flora — 
precipitated  in  us  conflicts  which  were  hers  and  which  we  mistook 
for  our  own:  beloved  Alexandria.  ...  I  see  at  last  that  none  of  us 
is  properly  to  be  judged  for  what  happened  in  the  past.  It  is  the 
city  which  should  be  judged  though  we,  its  children,  must  pay  the 
price.'2 

Alexandria  is  the  key  to  the  novel's  content  and  to  its  form, 
since  the  pattern  of  the  'Quartet'  reflects  the  pattern  of  the  city  it- 
self. It  too  spirals  from  the  dead  body  of  a  young  man — in  space 
and  time.  The  central  act — the  central  fact — in  this  myriad  book 
is  the  suicide  (and  the  resulting  dead  body)  of  the  brilliant,  sar- 
donic, and  witty  Irish  novelist  Ludwig  Pursewarden.  Pursewarden 
is  presented  as  a  remarkable,  and  remarkably  buoyant  and  talented, 
person.  The  act  seems  out  of  character;  it  is  a  mystery.  Thought 
clings  to  the  fact.  The  narrator  and  the  other  characters  seek  to 
puzzle  it  out.  Why  did  Pursewarden  take  his  own  life?  What  are 
we,  his  fellow  mortals,  to  make  of  it  ?  More  generally,  what  motives 
can  ever  be  imposed  on  brute  dead  fact  itself?  And  living  as  we 

1  E.  M.  Forster  Alexandria.  A  History  and  a  Guide  (Garden  City,  New 
York,  1961),  pp.  1 1 2-1 1 3. 

2  Lawrence  Durrell,  Justine  (New  York,  1957),  p.  13. 
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do  in  time,  how  can  we  ever  breathe  the  breath  of  meaning  back 
into  the  dead  past  or  exhume  its  implications?  These  are  among 
the  central  questions  raised  by  the  book.  The  answer  is  highly 
complex  and  is  coterminous  with  the  novel  itself. 

The  proper  stance  to  adopt  before  the  dead  fact  of  the  past  is 
perhaps  suggested,  on  the  memorable  occasion  of  the  body's  dis- 
covery, by  the  doctor  who  has  been  hurriedly  called  to  the  scene. 
This  is  Balthazar,  a  man  of  great  humanity  and  understanding,  but 
not  a  great  physician.  He  describes  the  finding  of  Pursewarden's 
body  as  follows : 

The  place  was  in  the  greatest  disorder  you  can  imagine.  Drawers 
turned  out,  clothes  and  manuscripts  and  paintings  everywhere;  Purse- 
warden  was  lying  on  the  bed  in  the  corner  with  his  nose  pointing 
aloofly  at  the  ceiling.  I  paused  to  unpack  my  big-intestine  kit — 
method  is  everything  in  moments  of  stress — while  Justine  went  un- 
erringly across  to  the  bottle  of  gin  on  the  corner  by  the  bed  and  took 
a  long  swig.  I  knew  that  this  might  contain  the  poison  but  said  noth- 
ing— at  such  times  there  is  little  to  say.  The  minute  you  get  hysterical 
you  have  to  take  this  kind  of  chance.  I  simply  unpacked  and  unwound 
my  aged  stomach-pump  which  has  saved  more  useless  lives  (lives  im- 
possible to  live,  shed  like  ill-fitting  garments)  than  any  such  other 
instrument  in  Alexandria.  Slowly,  as  befits  a  third-rate  doctor,  I  un- 
wound it,  and  with  method,  which  is  all  a  third-rate  doctor  has  left 
to  face  the  world  with. . .  .3 

Here  his  account  breaks  off — and  for  us  the  novel  begins,  with  the 
consideration  of  method.  What  is  Lawrence  Durrell's  method,  his 
way  of  handling  the  particular  novelistic  stomach-pump  with  which 
he  extracts  the  poisons  of  the  past?  And  how  important  is  this 
method  and  how  successful  his  handling  of  it?  We  have  the  au- 
thor's own  comment  here  as  a  pointer,  given  in  an  additional,  and 
longer,  note  which  prefaces  the  second  volume  of  the  series, 
Balthazar: 

Modern  literature  offers  us  no  Unities,  so  I  have  turned  to  science  and 
am  trying  to  complete  a  four-decker  novel  whose  form  is  based  on  the 
relativity  proposition. 

Three  sides  of  space  and  one  of  time  constitute  the  soup-mix  recipe 
of  a  continuum.  The  four  novels  follow  this  pattern. 

The  three  first  parts,  however,  are  to  be  deployed  spatially  (hence 
the  use  of  'sibling'  not  'sequel'  [to  describe  them]  )  and  are  not  linked 
in  a  serial  form.  They  interlap,  interweave  in  a  purely  spatial  rela- 
tion. Time  is  stayed.  The  fourth  part  alone  will  represent  time  and 
be  a  true  sequel. 

The  subject-object  relation  is  so  important  to  relativity  that  I  have 
tried  to  turn  the  novel  through  both  subjective  and  objective  modes. 

3  Lawrence  Durrell,  Balthazar  (New  York,  1958),  p.  149. 
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The  third  part,  MOUNTOLIVE,  is  a  straight  naturalistic  novel  in 
which  the  narrator  of  JUSTINE  and  BALTHAZAR  becomes  an  ob- 
ject, i.e.  a  character. 

This  is  not  Proustian  or  Joycean  method — for  they  illustrate  Berg- 
sonian  'Duration'  in  my  opinion,  not  'Space-Time'.  .  .  . 

These  considerations  sound  perhaps  somewhat  immodest  or  even 
pompous.  But  it  would  be  worth  trying  an  experiment  to  see  if  we 
cannot  discover  a  morphological  form  one  might  appropriately  call 
'classical' — for  our  time.  Even  if  the  result  proved  to  be  a  'science- 
fiction'  in  the  true  sense. 

Durrell's  remarks — whether  pompous,  immodest,  or  not — may 
seem  to  be  at  best  rather  cryptic.  One  may  well  wonder  what  the 
relativity  theory  has  to  do  with  literary  or  artistic  form.  It  is  per- 
haps helpful  to  turn  here  for  clarification  to  a  critic  not  of  literature 
but  of  architecture  and  the  plastic  arts,  Siegfried  Giedion.  In  at- 
tempting to  elucidate  the  apparent  aberrations  of  a  painting  by 
Picasso  or  the  design  of  a  building  by  Le  Corbusier,  Giedion  ex- 
plains that  the  key  to  their  understanding  is  none  other  than  our 
post-Einsteinian  conception  of  Space-Time.  He  says: 

The  three-dimensional  space  of  the  Renaissance  is  the  space  of  Euclid- 
ian geometry.  But  about  1830  a  new  sort  of  geometry  was  created, 
one  which  differed  from  that  of  Euclid  in  employing  more  than  three 
dimensions.  Such  geometries  have  continued  to  be  developed,  until 
now  a  stage  has  been  reached  where  mathematicians  deal  with  figures 
and  dimensions  that  cannot  be  grasped  by  the  imagination. . . . 

The  essence  of  space  as  it  is  conceived  today  is  its  many-sidedness, 
the  infinite  potentiality  for  relations  within  it.  Exhaustive  description 
of  an  area  from  one  point  of  reference  is,  accordingly,  impossible;  its 
character  changes  with  the  point  from  which  it  is  viewed.  In  order  to 
grasp  the  true  nature  of  space  the  observer  must  project  himself 
through  it.  The  stairways  in  the  upper  levels  of  the  Eiffel  Tower  are 
among  the  earliest  architectural  expression  of  the  continuous  inter- 
penetration  of  outer  and  inner  space. 

Space  in  modern  physics  is  conceived  of  as  relative  to  a  moving 
point  of  reference,  not  as  the  absolute  and  static  entity  of  the  baroque 
system  of  Newton.  And  in  modern  art,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
Renaissance,  a  new  conception  of  space  leads  to  a  self-conscious  en- 
largement of  our  ways  of  perceiving  space.  It  was  in  cubism  that  this 
was  most  fully  achieved. 

The  cubists  did  not  seek  to  reproduce  the  appearance  of  objects 
from  one  vantage  point;  they  went  round  them,  tried  to  lay  hold  of 
their  internal  constitution.4 

In  this  respect,  Lawrence  Durrell  is  a  cubist. 

The  'spatial'  form  of  the  first  three  novels  of  Durrell's  quartet 
is  not,  of  course,  something  new  to  literature.  Ford's  The  Good 

4  Siegfried  Giedion,  Space,  Time  and  Architecture  (Cambridge,  Mass., 
1954),  PP.  431-432. 
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Soldier  or  Faulkner's  Absalom,  Absalom  are  at  least  as  'spatial'  as 
Justine — not  to  mention  the  greater  names  of  Proust  and  Joyce. 
The  form  depends  upon  the  continual  use  of  flashbacks  as  a  struc- 
tural principle,  a  brake  upon  the  forward  movement  of  the  nar- 
rative. Among  the  'Consequential  Data'  at  the  end  of  Justine  is  the 
following  pertinent  bit,  entitled  'Pursewarden  on  the  n-dimensional 
novel  trilogy.'  He  explains: 

The  narrative  momentum  forward  is  counter-sprung  by  references 
backwards  in  time,  giving  the  impression  of  a  book  which  is  not  travel- 
ling from  a  to  b  but  standing  above  time  and  turning  slowly  on  its 
own  axis  to  comprehend  the  whole  pattern.  Things  do  not  all  lead 
forward  to  other  things:  some  lead  backwards  to  things  which  have 
passed.  A  marriage  of  past  and  present  with  the  flying  multiplicity  of 
the  future  racing  towards  one.5 

Let  us  try  to  see  what  this  might  mean  in  practice  by  looking  at  the 
novels  themselves:  Justine,  Balthazar,  Mountolive,  and  Clea.  Later 
we  shall  attempt  to  pass  judgment  upon  Durrell's  particular  ver- 
sion of  this  method  and  evaluate  the  tetralogy  as  a  whole. 

ii 

In  the  opening  pages  of  Justine  we  are  introduced  to  Darley,  the 
narrator,  who  has  withdrawn  some  time  earlier  from  Alexandria 
to  a  small  island  in  the  Aegean.  This  withdrawal  is  symbolic  or 
ritualistic;  Darley' s  island  is  to  him  what  a  cork-lined  chamber  had 
been  to  Proust:  a  refuge  from  the  remorseless  flow  of  time,  a  place 
for  retrospection.  Justine  is  a  memory  novel.  In  it,  Darley's  thoughts 
move  back  and  forth  over  a  past  life  that  now  apparently  is  a  com- 
plete and  finished  with.  There  seems  little  more  about  it  to  under- 
stand; writing  is,  he  thinks,  merely  a  matter  of  'reworking  reality' 
— a  reality  that  seems  to  be  fixed  and  fully  comprehended.  The 
story  of  Darley's  past  life  in  Alexandria,  as  it  emerges,  is  common- 
place enough,  despite  the  exotic  background:  a  sordid  case  of  adul- 
tery, a  love  affair  with  the  wife  of  a  friend.  The  friend,  named 
Nessim  Hosnani,  is  a  rich  and  refined  Egyptian  banker  married  to 
a  passionate  Jewess  of  relatively  easy  virtue,  Justine.  As  might  be 
expected,  in  time  Nessim  becomes  aware  of  his  wife's  infidelities 
and  shows  signs  of  being  insanely  jealous,  though  at  first  his  sus- 
picion does  not  light  on  Darley.  Later  it  is  different.  The  denoue- 
ment of  the  action  in  this  first  volume  coincides  with  Nessim' s 
great  annual  duck  hunt  on  Lake  Mareotis,  to  which  everyone  who 
is  anyone  in  Alexandrian  society  is  invited — Darley  among  others. 
Though  warned  by  Justine  against  going,  he  feels  he  must  accept 
the  challenge.  At  duck  hunts  accidents  sometimes  happen;  and  sure 

5  Justine,  p.  248. 
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enough  there  is  a  huntsman  found  dead  at  the  end  of  the  day,  but 
it  is  not  Darley,  rather  an  apparently  totally  uninvolved  third  party. 
The  event  is  decisive,  for  all  that:  at  the  end  of  the  hunt  it  is 
learned  that  Justine — having  found  the  tension  intolerable? — has 
slipped  away,  left  Alexandria,  leaving  Darley  with  his  memories. 

Nothing  very  surprising  there — for  the  chief  interest  in  the  be- 
ginning volume  of  Durrell's  quartet  is  found  not  so  much  in  the 
story  as  in  the  atmosphere,  the  local  color,  the  gallery  of  assorted 
characters  who  throng  Alexandria  and  the  novel's  pages.  Among 
others,  there  is  Darley' s  tubercular  mistress  Melissa — a  dancing 
girl  from  a  cheap  cabaret.  There  is  Balthazar,  Jewish,  a  physician, 
a  mystic,  and  an  invert:  a  sort  of  Tiresias  who  foresuffers  all. 
There  is  his  good  friend  Clea,  a  beautiful,  blond  Egyptian  girl, 
who  is  a  talented  but  somewhat  blocked  painter — of  good  family, 
intelligent,  fastidious,  and  still  a  virgin.  Far  and  away  best  of  all, 
there  is  Lieutenant  Commander  Scobie,  O.B.E.,  a  retired  English 
merchant  seaman  with  (as  he  puts  it)  'tendencies,'  now  a  Bimbashi 
of  the  Egyptian  police  force.  Scobie  is  irrepressible,  often  bawdy, 
mildly  alcoholic,  and  piously  Roman  Catholic;  he  brings  to  mind 
Djuna  Barnes's  Dr.  Matthew  O'Connor  but  is,  nevertheless,  an 
authentic  comic  triumph  in  his  own  right.  Later  in  the  tetralogy  he 
becomes,  through  a  queer  but  typically  Alexandrian  mistake,  a 
Coptic  saint.  And  finally  there  is,  of  course,  Pursewarden  and  his 
mysterious  death. 

It  is  only  with  Balthazar  (the  second  volume)  that  Durrell's 
complex  method  begins  to  show.  For  Darley  comes  to  discover  the 
past  was  not  quite  as  he  imagined  it.  We  are  told  that  he  sent  to 
Balthazar  the  manuscript  of  Justine  and  has  got  it  back  together 
with  considerable  interlinear  comment.  As  Darley  examines  this 
'great  interlinear,'  the  whole  situation  slowly  turns  upon  its  axis. 
Darley  begins  to  comprehend  that,  rather  than  the  perpetrator  of  a 
deception,  he  was  himself  the  deceived.  It  was  Pursewarden  that 
Justine  had  loved — Balthazar  says  so  flatly — and  Darley  had  been 
no  more  than  a  decoy  to  keep  her  jealous  husband  from  guessing 
the  truth.  In  his  own  eyes  he  consequently  cuts  a  rather  sorry  figure 
as  the  past  grows  blurred  beyond  recognition.  His  first  novel  comes 
to  seem  to  him  valueless.  It  is  at  this  point  that  Balthazar  offers 
him  some  sound  technical  advice — advice  that  Darley  is  not  yet 
ready  to  take.  The  advice  is  the  Method  itself: 

I  suppose  [writes  Balthazar]  that  if  you  wished  somehow  to  incorpo- 
rate all  I  am  telling  you  into  your  own  Justine  manuscript  now,  you 
would  find  yourself  with  a  curious  sort  of  book — the  story  would  be 
told,  so  to  speak,  in  layers.  Unwittingly  I  may  have  supplied  you 
with  a  form,  something  out  of  the  way!  Not  unlike  Pursewarden's 
idea  of  a  series  of  novels  with  "sliding  panels"  as  he  called  them.  Or 
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else,  perhaps,  like  some  medieval  palimpsest  where  different  sorts  of 
truth  are  thrown  down  one  upon  the  other,  the  one  obliterating  or 
perhaps  supplementing  another.  Industrious  monks  scraping  away  an 
elegy  to  make  room  for  a  verse  of  Holy  Writ!6 

At  the  end  of  Balthazar  the  reader  takes  leave  of  Darley,  still  upon 
his  island,  still  brooding  upon  these  dismaying  revelations,  too 
perturbed  to  serve  further  as  a  narrator  until  he  has  come  to  terms 
a  little  more  with  the  past  which,  it  appears,  is  not  dead  but  is  far 
more  alive  than  he. 

Volume  three  of  the  whole,  Mountolive,  is  written  in  the  third 
person.  In  it  a  new  "sliding  panel"  is  drawn  back  and  a  totally  new 
vista  opens  before  us.  This  volume  might  be  subtitled  'the  politics 
of  love.'  It  submits  an  interesting  proposition;  namely,  that  our  pas- 
sional and  erotic  life  is  in  fact  an  extension  of  our  political  life. 
(The  converse,  it  is  suggested,  is  also  true,  but  less  true.)  There 
are  further  revelations.  Justine,  we  learn,  had  not  in  fact  been  true 
to  Pursewarden  any  more  than  to  Darley:  her  deepest  passionate 
commitment  had  been  to  her  husband,  Nessim.  More  surprising 
still,  we  learn  that  she  had  made  love  to  the  two  unsuspecting 
Anglo-Irish  authors  at  her  husband's  express  command — a  kind  of 
erotic  espionage.  But  how  had  Nessim  come  to  have  such  a  hold 
upon  her  ?  The  novel  at  this  point  takes  us  back  to  a  period  some 
years  earlier  when  Nessim  first  sought  Justine's  hand  in  marriage, 
without  success.  We  learn  that  he  had  at  last  offered  her  the  su- 
preme temptation,  to  which  Justine  succumbed:  to  become  his 
partner  in  a  vast  political  intrigue,  anti-British  and  pro-Zionist,  in- 
tended (in  an  obscure  way  not  altogether  clear  to  me)  to  further 
the  aims  of  his  own  group,  the  Copts,  who  as  ancient  native  Egyp- 
tian Christians  were  being  increasingly  dispossessed  by  the  ruling 
Moslem  elements.  Durrell  comments  upon  her  acceptance  as  fol- 
lows: 

Oriental  woman  is  not  a  sensualist  in  the  European  sense;  there  is 
nothing  mawkish  in  her  constitution.  Her  true  obsessions  are  power, 
politics  and  possessions — however  much  she  might  deny  it.  The  sex 
ticks  on  in  her  mind,  but  its  motions  are  warmed  by  the  kinetic  bru- 
talities of  money.  In  this  response  to  a  common  field  of  action,  Justine 
was  truer  to  herself  than  she  had  ever  been,  responding  as  a  flower 
responds  to  light.  And  it  was  now,  while  they  talked  quietly  and 
coldly,  their  heads  bent  toward  each  other  like  flowers,  that  she  could 
at  last  say,  magnificently,  "Ah,  Nessim,  I  never  suspected  that  I  should 
agree.  How  did  you  know  that  I  only  exist  for  those  who  believe  in 
me?"' 

6  Balthazar,  p.  183. 

7  Lawrence  Durrell,  Mountolive  (New  York,  1959),  p.  201. 
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Convincing  ?  Perhaps.  Before  deciding,  and  before  continuing  with 
the  synopsis,  there  are  some  other  matters  which  we  must  consider. 


in 

The  politics  of  love — these  considerations  lead  to  the  general 
question  of  love,  the  central  topic  of  Durrell's  book.  As  Purse- 
warden  puts  it  (serving  here,  as  elsewhere,  as  a  kind  of  mouth- 
piece for  the  author) : 

Our  topic  ...  is  the  same,  always  and  irremediably  the  same — I  spell 
the  word  for  you:  1-o-v-e.  Four  letters,  each  letter  a  volume!  ...  If  I 
am  wrong  you  have  only  to  say  so!  But  in  my  conception  of  the  four- 
letter  word — which  I  am  surprised  has  not  been  blacklisted  with  the 
other  three  by  the  English  printer — I  am  somewhat  bold  and  sweep- 
ing. I  mean  the  whole  bloody  range — from  the  little  greenstick  frac- 
tures of  the  human  heart  right  up  to  its  higher  spiritual  connivance 
with  the  .  .  .  well,  the  absolute  ways  of  nature,  if  you  like.  Surely  .  .  . 
this  is  the  improper  study  of  man?  The  main  drainage  of  the  soul?  We 
could  make  an  atlas  of  our  sighs!8 

And  so  it  is,  four  letters  and  each  letter  a  volume:  the  'Alexandria 
Quartet.'  In  Durrell's  pages  it  is  all  there,  the  whole  range:  we  are 
shown  love  hetero-  and  homo-  and  a-sexual;  we  note  the  peculiar 
activities  of  male,  and  female,  and  child  prostitutes;  observe  the 
effects  of  Spanish  Fly  (upon  Melissa) ;  shake  our  heads  over  the 
brother-sister  incest  of  the  Pursewardens  and  the  Ptolemies;  in- 
vestigate the  Oedipal  feelings  of  Nessim  and  Mountolive;  laugh 
at  the  caperings  of  transvestites  like  Scobie;  query  the  behavior  of 
lesbians,  succubi,  and  vampires;  observe  the  hypocrisies  of  demon- 
ically driven  maternal  love  (Justine) ;  stand  amazed  before  the 
desperate  love  of  homunculi  in  bottles  during  an  alchemical  ex- 
periment; deplore  the  rape  of  minors;  share  in  dazzling  underwater 
erotic  play;  share  the  ambivalences  of  brotherly  love  (Narouz  and 
Nessim) ;  listen  to  Pursewarden  on  the  relation  of  sexual  release 
to  laughter;  and  on  and  on  and  on.  There  is  seemingly  no  end  to  it. 
At  the  very  beginning  Darley  tells  us:  '.  .  .  Alexandria  was  the 
great  wine-press  of  love;  those  who  emerged  from  it  were  the  sick 
men,  the  solitaries,  the  prophets — I  mean  all  those  who  have  been 
deeply  wounded  in  their  sex.'9  Each  of  Durrell's  four  volumes  is 
preceded  by  an  epigraph  from  the  Marquis  de  Sade,  surely  the 
prophet,  if  not  patron  saint,  of  all  those  who  are  deeply  wounded 
in  their  sex — whence  also  apparently  comes  the  title  of  the  first 
volume  and  the  name  of  its  principal  female  character,  Justine.  The 

8  Lawrence  Durrell,  Clea  (New  York,  i960),  pp.  1 31-132. 

9  Justine,  p.  14. 
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point  to  note  is  that  love  is  seen  as  a  sickness,  and  eventually  in 
Durrell's  Alexandria  the  sheer  multifariousness  of  love  leads  to  a 
kind  of  loathing — for  the  word  at  any  rate,  if  not  for  the  thing. 
Justine  observes  bitterly:  'Damn  the  word.  .  .  I  would  like  to  spell 
it  backwards  as  you  say  the  Elizabethans  did  God.  Call  it  evol  and 
make  it  a  part  of  "evolution"  or  "revolt."  Never  use  the  word  to 
me.'10  Hence  Durrell's  book  is  not  a  glorification  of  love  as  it  is 
popularly  conceived — far  from  it. 

His  diagnosis,  however,  though  profound,  is  not  original  with 
him.  How  could  it  be?  The  classic  objection  to  romantic  love,  to 
Eros,  was  formulated  as  long  ago  as  the  Greek  myths:  Love  is 
blind!  (Like  Pursewarden's  sister,  Liza,  and  like  the  famous  ve- 
nereal beggar  in  Madame  Bovary.)  Love  cannot  see:  Those  who 
have  been  blinded  by  Cupid  have  lost  the  reality  principle.  They 
cannot  look  outward;  they  live  in  a  mirror  world.  And  it  is  such 
a  world  that  Durrell  presents  to  us.  His  characters,  most  of  them, 
are  inveterate  mirror- watchers.  They  address  remarks  to  themselves 
in  mirrors,  point  pistols  at  their  own  reflected  images  in  mirrors, 
preen  and  primp — whether  at  dressmakers,  in  barber  shops,  or  in 
bathrooms.  In  particular,  Pursewarden  is  given  to  writing  on  the 
surface  of  mirrors — usually  with  shaving-soap — notes  to  his 
friends,  jeers  directed  at  his  mistresses,  epitaphs  to  posterity,  and, 
of  course,  most  often  merely  little  reminders  to  himself.  The  city 
itself  has  its  mirror;  Lake  Mareotis  that  bounds  Alexandria  to  the 
south  is  described  as  a  vast  mirror — while  among  the  characters 
Justine  is  perhaps  the  most  mirror-bound  of  them  all.  In  this  con- 
nection, the  mirror-world  of  love,  Durrell  remarks  that  the  Alexan- 
drians were  particularly  fond  of  caged  songbirds,  whose  eyes  they 
sometimes  put  out  to  make  them  sing  the  sweeter;  while  for  the 
squeamish  there  was  another  method  perhaps  less  cruel  but  equally 
effective.  He  tells  us  of  'the  trilling  of  singing  birds  whose  cages 
were  full  of  mirrors  to  give  them  the  illusion  of  company.  The  love 
songs  of  birds  to  companions  they  imagined — which  were  only  re- 
flections of  themselves!'  And  he  comments  sagely:  'How  heart- 
breakingly  they  sang,  these  illustrations  of  human  love:'11 

IV 

Such  is  the  fascinating,  horrible  world  (of  Alexandria  and  of  love) 
from  which  Darley  must  free  himself;  and  in  the  last  volume  of  the 
tetralogy,  Clea,  he  does.  His  avenue  of  escape  is  a  double  one: 
Clea  herself  and  laughter.  Darley's  last  and  deepest  intimacy  is 
with  her,  but  it  is  quite  different,  we  are  asked  to  believe,  from 


10  Ibid.,  pp.  74-75- 

11  Mountolive,  p.  285. 
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other  intimacies  that  have  gone  before.  For  one  thing,  Darley  and 
Clea  never  use  the  word  'love.'  'Between  us,'  he  explains,  'we  had 
never  used  this  dreadful  word — this  synonym  for  derangement  or 
illness.  .  ,'12  And  here  there  is  no  ache,  no  angst,  nor  any  of  the 
tedious,  endless  analysis  of  emotions  that  had  clung  to  his  earlier 
love  affair  with  Justine.  Physical  love  there  is,  and  apparently  of  a 
very  satisfying  sort;  but  it  is  not  compulsive.  For  days  on  end 
Darley  and  Clea  can  remain  happily  apart,  while  Clea  devotes  her- 
self to  her  painting.  Then  they  come  together  again  freely  and 
spontaneously.  He  tells  us: 

I  might  suddenly  (sitting  on  a  bench  in  a  public  garden,  reading)  feel 
cool  hands  pressed  over  my  eyes  and  turn  suddenly  to  embrace  her 
and  inhale  once  more  the  fragrance  of  her  body  through  her  crisp 
summer  smock.  At  other  times,  and  very  often  at  moments  when  I  was 
actually  thinking  of  her,  she  would  walk  miraculously  into  the  flat 
saying:  "I  felt  you  calling  me  to  come"  or  else  "It  suddenly  came 
over  me  to  need  you  very  much."13 

Though  the  new  thing  which  is  not  love  (1-o-v-e)  is  difficult  to 
define  or  name,  Pursewarden  had  a  word  for  it.  Two  words.  He 
said  once:  'English  has  two  great  forgotten  words,  namely  "help- 
meet" which  is  so  much  greater  than  "lover"  and  "loving-kindness" 
which  is  so  much  greater  than  "love"  or  even  "passion."  '14  It  is 
'loving-kindness'  that  Clea  and  Darley  share.  It  is  a  revelation,  and 
it  comes  not  in  tears  but  through  laughter.  Long  before,  Purse- 
warden  had  said  to  Darley:  'we  know  that  the  history  of  literature 
is  the  history  of  laughter  and  pain.  The  imperatives  from  which 
there  is  no  escape  are:  Laugh  till  it  hurts,  and  hurt  till  you  laugh ! . . . 
One  day  you  are  going  to  wake  from  your  sleep  shouting  with 
laughter.'15  Figuratively  he  does.  For  Clea  is  identified  with  her 
laughter,  summed  up  by  it.  When  Darley  meets  Clea  again  (at  the 
beginning  of  the  final  volume)  upon  his  return  to  Alexandria 
from  the  island  where  he  has  been  rusticating  and  writing,  the  fol- 
lowing conversation  takes  place.  It  establishes  the  basis  of  their  fu- 
ture relations. 

She  was  more  beautiful  than  I  could  remember  her  to  have  been, 
slimmer,  and  with  a  subtle  range  of  new  gestures  and  expressions  sug- 
gesting a  new  and  troubling  maturity. 

'You've  grown  a  new  laugh.' 

'Have  I?' 

'Yes.  It's  deeper  and  more  melodious.  But  I  must  not  flatter  you!  A 

12  Clea,  p.  256. 

13  Ibid.,  pp.  160— 161. 

14  Balthazar,  p.  128. 

15  Clea,  p.  138. 
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nightingale's  laugh — if  they  do  laugh.' 

'Don't  make  me  self-conscious  because  I  so  much  want  to  laugh 
with  you.'16 

We  are  asked,  then,  to  believe  that  Clea  has  made  some  sort  of 
breakthrough — but  a  breakthrough  into  what?  Into  what  Purse- 
warden  calls  'the  heraldic  universe.'  This  is  the  universe  where 
there  are  no  set  identities,  where  there  is  no  self.  It  alone  is  reality. 

"We  live,"  writes  Pursewarden  somewhere,  "lives  based  upon  se- 
lected fictions.  Our  view  of  reality  is  conditioned  by  our  position  in 
space  and  time — not  by  our  personalities  as  we  like  to  think.  Thus 
every  interpretation  of  reality  is  based  upon  a  unique  position.  Two 
paces  east  or  west  and  the  whole  picture  is  changed." 

And  as  for  human  characters,  whether  real  or  invented,  there  are 
no  such  animals.  Each  psyche  is  really  an  ant-hill  of  opposing  pre- 
dispositions. Personality  as  something  with  fixed  attributes  is  an  il- 
lusion— but  a  necessary  illusion  //  we  are  to  love!17 

A  necessary  illusion  if  we  are  to  love,  an  illusion  we  must  banish 
if  we  are  to  live.  The  point  is  simply  this :  romantic  lovers,  at  war 
with  space  and  time,  love  out  of  weakness,  out  of  a  great  hunger 
for  self,  a  compulsion  to  define  their  identities.  Like  Justine,  each 
feels  himself  to  be  hollow.  'Fill  me,'  they  seem  to  say,  'fill  me  with 
me.'  It  has  not  occurred  to  these  lovers  that  a  certain  hollowness 
perhaps  is  inherent  in  the  human  condition.  They  must,  they  feel, 
have  a  unique  identity  at  all  costs.  But  'in  the  end,'  as  Pursewarden 
says,  'everything  will  be  found  to  be  true  of  everybody.'18  This,  the 
romantic  lover  cannot  believe.  He  lusts  after  his  one-and-only:  not 
the  lady,  though  he  may  believe  it  is  she — but  himself. 

I  take  it  that  something  like  this  is  the  drift  of  Durrell's  thought: 
an  attack  upon  romantic  love  and  an  offering  of  something  else  in 
its  place.  This  something  else  is  the  'heraldic  universe,'  a  sort  of 
beyond-the-looking-glass  realm  that  we  may  hope  some  day  to  en- 
ter. It  is,  like  the  mystic's  vision,  ineffable.  Behind  the  pages  of  the 
'Alexandria  Quartet'  the  shades  of  Blake19  and  Lawrence20  are 
caused  to  hover,  perhaps  to  remind  us  (at  the  edge  of  happiness 
and  on  the  brink  of  the  absurd)  that  words,  even  at  their  best,  are 
not  much  help  in  expressing  ecstasy.  Concerning  his  relations  with 
Clea  Darley  remarks:  'Words,  which  were  first  invented  against 

16  Ibid.,  p.  77. 

17  Balthazar,  pp.  14—15. 

18  Ibid.,  p.  15. 

19  See  Mountolive,  p.  64  flf. 

20  For  example,  Clea,  p.  127:  'Dear  D.H.L.  so  wrong,  so  right,  so  great, 
may  his  ghost  breathe  on  us  all !' 
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despair,  are  too  crude  to  mirror  the  properties  of  something  so  pro- 
foundly at  peace  with  itself,  at  one  with  itself.  Words  are  the  mir- 
rors of  our  discontents  merely.  .  .'21  Words  cannot  reveal  but  (as 
the  term  implies)  they  can  suggest  the  'heraldic  universe'  through 
the  creation  of  emblems  or  symbols,  however  inadequate.  I  think 
it  well  for  us  to  remember  this  while  considering  the  final  events 
in  Clea,  where  the  action  becomes  very  largely  symbolic.  Indeed, 
one  wonders  whether  Clea  (like  Sophia  for  the  Gnostics)  is  not 
herself  a  kind  of  metaphor.  Is  she  not  perhaps  more  an  'archetypal 
pattern'  than  a  girl  ? 

The  breakthrough  that  Darley  and  Clea  achieve  in  their  happi- 
ness together  is  rendered  for  us  by  Durrell  through  one  of  the 
most  familiar  of  motifs  from  myth:  the  descent  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  symbolic  drowning,  and  rebirth.  Viewed  realistically,  it  is 
simply  a  matter  of  some  scenes  of  underwater  swimming;  but  the 
charged  language  of  Durrell' s  treatment  persuades  us  that  much 
more  is  implied.  For  example  this  image  of  Clea  seen  from  under- 
water and  below: 

A  blinding  parcel  of  light  struck  through  the  ceiling  now  and  down 
flashed  the  eloquent  body  of  Clea,  her  exploding  coils  of  hair  swerved 
up  behind  her  by  the  water's  concussion,  her  arms  spread.  I  caught 
her  and  we  rolled  and  sideslipped  down  in  each  other's  arms  . .  ,22 

This  is  the  'objective  correlative' — the  kinetic  image — for  the  mo- 
ment of  breakthrough  into  the  heraldic  world  where  we  live  not 
as  little  egos,  Durrell  believes,  but  as  the  reflections  of  archetypes. 
But  he  must  not  let  this  psychic  breakthrough  seem  too  easily 
achieved.  It  takes  time  and  like  all  vital  experience  it  hurts — 
laughter  implying,  as  always,  slow  realization  and  pain.  So  Durrell 
makes  trouble  here  for  his  characters.  At  the  realistic  level  of  the 
narrative  Clea's  breakthrough  is  not  yet  complete;  she  is  shown  as 
suffering  intermittently  from  some  strange,  and  only  partly  under- 
stood, terror,  a  fear  rooted  in  the  past  that  breaks  in  upon  their 
happiness.  She  suffers  from  visitations  of  ghosts  of  the  past  or — to 
alter  the  figure — from  the  psychic  wounds  that  everyone  must  suf- 
fer until  such  time  as  the  wounds  are  not  so  much  cured  as  perhaps 
transcended — turned  from  a  liability  into  an  asset.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  realistic  fiction  the  climactic  scene  is  improbable  in  the 
extreme,  but  it  comes  symbolically  apt.  This  is  a  scene  of  under- 
water crucifixion.  There  is  an  accident;  someone  aboard  Clea's  cut- 
ter drops  a  harpoon  gun  and  it  goes  off.  Clea,  who  at  this  moment 
is  swimming  deep  beneath  the  surface,  is  pinned  by  the  harpoon 
to  an  underwater  wreck  (the  dead  past  itself?).  It  is  then  that 

21  Clea,  p.  222. 

22  Ibid.,  p.  227. 
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Darley  goes  into  action.  Like  Theseus  pursuing  Ariadne's  thread 
through  the  labyrinth,  he  follows  the  harpoon  line  down.  He  re- 
leases Clea  in  the  only  way  possible,  by  hacking  at  her  hand  with 
an  old  bayonet  (kept  apparently  for  such  purposes) .  Not  a  mo- 
ment too  soon  they  surface,  Clea  unconscious.  Darley  drags  the 
body  to  land. 

With  a  heave  now  I  straightened  her  out  and  fell  with  a  thump  upon 
her,  crashing  down  as  if  from  a  very  great  height  upon  her  back.  I 
felt  the  soggy  heavy  lungs  bounce  under  this  crude  blow.  Again  and 
again,  slowly  but  with  great  violence  I  began  to  squeeze  them  in  this 
pitiful  simulacrum  of  the  sexual  act — life  saving,  life  giving.23 

Slowly  Clea  revives.  She  is  rushed  to  the  hospital  and  eventually 
recovers.  But  her  hand  is  lost — along  with  the  unnamed  horror. 
And  with  the  loss  of  the  hand  and  the  horror  goes  the  last  of  her 
work-blocks;  she  is  at  last  free  to  create.  For  the  new,  artificial 
hand — since  it  is  art,  though  anchored  firm  in  the  flesh — can  create 
art.  Clea  explains  all  this  in  a  letter  to  Darley: 

Of  course  I  was  frightened  and  disgusted  by  it  at  first,  as  you  can 
imagine.  But  I  have  come  to  respect  it  very  much,  this  delicate  and 
beautiful  steel  contrivance  which  lies  beside  me  so  quietly  on  the 
table  in  its  green  velvet  glove!  Nothing  falls  out  as  one  imagines  it. 
I  could  not  have  believed  myself  accepting  it  so  completely — steel 
and  rubber  seem  such  strange  allies  for  human  flesh.  But  the  hand  has 
proved  itself  almost  more  competent  even  than  an  ordinary  flesh- and- 
blood  member!  In  fact  its  powers  are  so  comprehensive  that  I  am  a 
little  frightened  of  it.  It  can  undertake  the  most  delicate  tasks,  even 
turning  the  pages  of  a  book,  as  well  as  the  coarser  ones.  But  most 
important  of  all — ah!  Darley  I  tremble  as  I  write  the  words — IT  can 
paints 

The  long  novel  ends  with  an  exodus  from  Alexandria,  perma- 
nent this  time.  For  by  accepting  the  limitations  of  the  continuum, 
the  city  whose  creatures  they  have  been,  and  by  paying  with  hand 
and  heart  for  the  experience,  Clea  and  Darley  are  released  from  its 
bonds.  Together  they  leave  the  selected  fictions  of  a  dead  past — 
and  leave  behind  romantic  love — to  enter  into  the  creative  laugh 
of  the  'heraldic  universe,'  and  the  amazing  and  unpredictable  fu- 
ture. 


Such  is  the  pattern  of  Durrell's  'Alexandria  Quartet,'  at  least  to 
the  extent  that  I  understand  it.  But  what  are  we  to  think  of  all  of 


23  Ibid.,  p.  251. 

24  Ibid.,  p.  278. 
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this  ?  From  his  reviewers  Durrell  has  received  high  praise.  He  has 
been  compared  to  Proust;  he  has  been  called  (by  Clifton  Fadiman, 
to  be  sure)  'the  finest  English  novelist  of  his  generation.'  Now  no 
one  could  deny  that  Durrell' s  novel  is  entertaining  in  the  extreme 
— and  doubtless  edifying.  But  is  it  more?  Is  it  one  of  the  great 
novels  of  our  time  ?  Reluctantly,  I  think  not. 

Durrell's  narrator  Darley  probably  puts  his  finger  on  the  book's 
weakness — one  of  its  weaknesses — when  he  says: 

I  was  suddenly  afflicted  by  a  great  melancholy  and  despair  at  recognis- 
ing the  completely  limited  nature  of  my  own  powers,  hedged  about 
as  they  were  by  the  limitations  of  an  intelligence  too  powerful  for 
itself,  and  lacking  in  sheer- word-magic  . .  .25 

This  seems  to  me  quite  just.  The  'Alexandria  Quartet'  does  reveal 
a  powerful  intelligence;  but  novels  are  composed  of  words,  and 
the  words  of  this  novel — whether  we  think  of  them  as  Darley's  or 
Durrell's  own — in  the  life  they  lead  leave  much  to  be  desired.  The 
phrase  'sheer- word-magic'  neatly  illustrates  the  point:  it  belongs  to 
the  language  of  publishers'  blurbs.  It  is  a  cliche,  and  Durrell's  style 
is,  alas,  riddled  by  cliches,  clogged  with  stock  phrases,  and  char- 
acteristically vitiated  by  overwriting.  It  tends  to  be  somewhat  fruity 
— as  Pursewarden  himself  says,  a  style  'touched  with  plum  pud- 
ding.'26 (Incidentally,  I  can  see  no  difference  here  between  Mount- 
olive,  which  is  written  in  the  third  person,  and  the  other  three 
volumes  supposedly  penned  by  Darley.)  Plum  pudding  is  all  right 
now  and  then  but  not  as  a  steady  diet. 

What  is  harder  to  decide  is  whether  these  stylistic  deficiencies 
are  the  consequence  or  the  cause  of  others  more  serious.  Style  is 
largely  a  matter  of  tone  and,  I  believe,  necessarily  depends  upon 
an  ingrained  belief  in  the  stability  of  one's  own  identity  and  that 
of  one's  listener — both  social  norms,  fictive  though  each  may  be. 
Now  when  the  individual  psyche  is  broken  down  prismatically 
(and  that  is  exactly  what  Durrell  attempts) — when  every  quality 
that  may  be  predicated  of  anyone  becomes  true  of  everyone — the 
soft  iridescence  that  results,  though  endlessly  suggestive,  finally 
becomes  extremely  monotonous.  There  is  in  Durrell's  pages  much 
bright  sensation,  much  bright  thought,  but  little  in  the  way  of  solid 
humanity  to  give  it  substance27 — perhaps  the  inescapable  limitation 
of  the  'heraldic  universe,'  the  world  beyond  the  looking-glass.  This 
is  perhaps  simply  another  way  of  saying  Alexandria  is  too  exotic  a 

25  Ibid.,  p.  177. 

26  Balthazar,  p.  245. 

27  Save  for  Scobie.  Unfortunately  considerations  of  space  do  not  permit 
me  to  pay  due  respects  to  his  shade. 
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city;  in  the  'Quartet'  there  is  too  much  excitement  of  every  sort. 
If  Pursewarden  could  step  out  of  its  pages  to  judge  the  book,  I  be- 
lieve he  would  say:  'Too  much  plum  pudding  and  fixings,  not  near 
enough  meat  and  potatoes.' 

But  these  reservations  sound  carping — and  probably  are.  When 
all  is  said,  we  should  be  thankful  for  what  the  'Alexandria  Quartet' 
gives  us:  a  rather  dazzling  display  of  intelligence,  method,  and 
humor — more  humor  than  I  have  suggested.  And  it  is  impossible 
to  feel  anything  other  than  admiration  for  the  tenacity  of  purpose 
that  permits  Lawrence  Durrell  to  hold  on  to  a  single  situation  for 
over  a  thousand  pages — and  to  hold  our  attention  too — so  that  on 
the  last  page,  the  wheel  slowly  turning,  he  may  set  down  the  de- 
finitive words  of  his  fairy  tale,  'Once  upon  a  time  . . .' 
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THE  TALENT  FOR  LIFE 


^ 


THOUGH  THE  PUBLICATION  OF  THE  NOVEL  Doc- 
tor Zhivago  made  its  author,  Boris  Pasternak,  in- 
ternationally famous  to  a  degree  enjoyed  perhaps 
by  no  other  writer  of  our  time,  nevertheless  his 
name  does  not  evoke  that  recognition  of  a  par- 
ticular quality  all  his  own,  an  atmosphere,  a  tone, 
a  world,  'a  whole  climate  of  opinion,'  which  immediately  sur- 
rounds the  names  of  such  men  as  Hemingway,  Faulkner,  T.S. 
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Eliot,  Camus,  Thomas  Mann,  Robert  Frost,  who  share  much  the 
same  world-wide  reputation  that  Pasternak  has.  His  name,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  even  looks  rather  out  of  focus  in  the  literary  company 
which  he  keeps  in  the  present  volume;  after  Beckett,  Durrell,  C.P. 
Snow,  and  the  already  cited  Hemingway  and  Faulkner,  he  seems  a 
rather  odd  sixth  man,  somehow  displaced,  as  though  from  another 
world.  All  men  are  brothers — no  one  of  the  other  writers  knows 
the  Christian  emotion  better  than  Pasternak,  or  is  as  whole-hearted 
in  their  belief  in  it  as  he  was — yet  there  is  a  peculiarly  Russian  way 
of  "brotherhood"  which  Pasternak  felt  in  his  blood  but  with  which 
modern  American  and  European  literature  has  little  or  no  affinity. 
The  break  in  relationship  is  not,  however,  merely  a  modern  cir- 
cumstance; Dostoevsky,  in  the  Nineteenth  century,  found  no  Chris- 
tianity in  western  Europe  civilization.1  For  him  Moscow  was  the 
true  Rome,  the  Eternal  City,  and  the  hopes  of  mankind  for  happi- 
ness and  salvation  were  only  to  be  realized  in  the  spiritual  genius  of 
the  Russian  people. 

It  is  important  to  recognize,  here  at  the  beginning,  a  Messianic 
attitude  common  to  the  great  Russian  writers,  and  which  is  the 
strongest,  most  enduring  characteristic  in  the  history  of  their  lit- 
erature. Pasternak  came  to  it,  perhaps,  rather  late  in  his  career, 
though  from  the  first  its  seeds  are  there  in  his  feeling;  and  it  was  his 
ultimate  sense  of  it  which  made  him  renounce  most  of  his  writing 
before  the  nineteen  forties  as  being  too  mannered,  too  literary,  not 
created  with  religious  sincerity,  leaving  his  last  work,  the  novel 
Doctor  Zhivago,  almost  alone  as  the  one  on  which  he  wished  his 
place  in  literature  to  stand  or  fall.  This  novel  is  Messianic  in  a  way 
almost  unthinkable  to  sophisticated  contemporary  writers  of  the 
West.  It  ends  on  much  the  same  note  that  Dostoevsky  struck  in  his 
speech  at  Pushkin's  grave  in  1880,2  just  a  decade  before  Pasternak 
was  born;  and  by  way  of  beginning  to  indicate  Pasternak's  own 
tone  and  quality,  we  can  hardly  do  better  than  to  remember  what 
Dostoevsky  said  on  that  Nineteenth  century  occasion  in  what  for 
him  was  Holy  Russia:  'I  speak  only  of  the  brotherhood  of  man, 
not  of  the  triumph  of  the  sword,  nor  of  the  wonders  of  science, 
nor  of  grandiose  economic  achievements.  For  I  am  convinced  that 

1  In  the  summer  of  1862  Dostoevsky  left  Russia  for  the  first  time,  traveling 
to  Germany,  France,  England,  and  Italy.  His  reactions  to  this  journey  can 
be  found  in  Winter  Notes  on  Summer  Impressions  Translated  by  Richard 
Lee  Renfield.  With  a  foreword  by  Saul  Bellow.  New  York,  Criterion  Books., 

1955. 

2  This  speech,  with  additions  which  Dostoevsky  subsequently  printed  in 
his  Journal  of  an  Author,  is  now  easily  available  to  English  readers  in  a 
paperback  edition,  The  Dream  of  a  Queer  Fellow  and  The  Pushkin  Speech 
Translated  by  S.  Koteliansky  and  J.  Middleton  Murry.  New  York,  Barnes  & 
Noble,  1 9  61. 
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the  heart  of  Russia,  more  than  that  of  any  other  country,  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  world-wide  union  of  all  humanity.'  Here  is  the  real 
revolutionary  dynamite.  This  would  be,  of  course,  the  ultimate 
revolution,  compared  with  which  any  other  could  be  only  partial, 
at  best,  and  at  worst,  a  travesty  or  tyranny.  Pasternak  shares  with 
Dostoevsky  this  lyrical  enthusiasm,  that  outruns,  as  it  were,  all  his- 
torical and  political  movements,  though  they  may  bring  a  momen- 
tary freedom. 

In  his  novel  Pasternak  has  one  of  the  characters,  Strelnikov,  a 
bitter  idealist,  a  man  of  political  action,  and  a  talker  'as  only  Rus- 
sians in  Russia  can  talk,'  tell  Zhivago  that  Lenin  'fell  upon  the  old 
world  as  the  personified  retribution  for  its  misdeeds,'  and  Pasternak 
has  written  a  poem,3  'The  Lofty  Malady,'  in  which  he  describes  the 
vibrant  line  of  Lenin's  body,  on  his  return  to  Russia,  directing  the 
Revolution  during  its  first  days.  But  what  becomes  clear  to  Paster- 
nak, and  to  his  readers  seeing  with  him,  is  that  the  spirit  of  life  is 
swifter  than  any  materialist  program,  which  must  sooner  or  later 
lag  behind,  and  turn  into  a  dull  and  vulgar  caricature  of  its  original 
truth,  no  longer  inspired,  since  life  is  always  moving  onward  to  a 
new  manifestation  of  itself. 

In  this  sense  Pasternak  is  the  true  revolutionary,  who  found  the 
Programs  of  Communist  society  untrue  to  man.  Doubtless  he  would 
find  Europe  and  America  untrue  as  well,  in  his  demand  for  the 
kind  of  spontaneous  and  constantly  open  feeling  which  another 
revolutionary  like  the  French  poet,  Arthur  Rimbaud,  invoked — 
'Europe,  Asia,  America,  disappear  .  .  .  Oh !  my  friends !  My  heart, 
surely,  there  are  brothers'4 — a  demand  which  joins  together  the 
cries  of  all  the  lyric  poets  whose  instinct  is  perfect  freedom.  For 
Pasternak  freedom  is  freedom  to  feel  the  fullest  possibilities  of  the 
human  soul,  and  he  has  quite  definite  ideas,  based  on  emotional  ex- 
perience, of  what  these  possibilities  are.  His  lyric  poetry,  for  the 
most  part,  is  the  release  of  these  possibilities;  his  prose,  with  which 
we  are  chiefly  concerned  here,  is  the  history  of  these  possibilities 
entangled  with  alien  or  hostile  conditions  which  frustrate  the  true 
revolutionary  life  of  feeling,  but  which  at  the  same  time  make  such 
a  life  all  the  more  precious  and  give  it  pathos  and  dignity  in  the 
very  hardness  of  its  realization. 

3  A  long  poem,  dated  192 3-1 928.  At  present  there  are  two  English  transla- 
tions in  print:  one  in  The  Poetry  of  Boris  Pasternak  Selected,  Edited,  and 
Translated  by  George  Reavey.  New  York,  Capricorn  Books,  1959;  the 
other,  with  slightly  different  title,  'Sublime  Malady,'  in  Boris  Pasternak 
{Poems)  Translated  from  the  Russian  by  Eugene  M.  Kayden.  University  of 
Michigan  Press,  Ann  Arbor,  1959. 

4  From  Rimbaud's  poem,  'Vertige,'  as  it  is  sometimes  titled;  often  it  is 
printed  without  title,  simply  going  by  its  first  line,  'Qu'est-ce  que  pour 
nous,  mon  coeur.  .  .  .' 
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II 

The  central  character  of  Pasternak's  prose  has  always  been  himself, 
Pasternak  the  poet,  obviously  so  in  his  autobiographical  writing,5 
and  in  his  stories  and  novel,  if  the  character  does  not  actually  bear 
his  name,  though  he  may  call  himself  Doctor  Zhivago  (a  doctor 
who  is  more  a  poet)  it  is  still  essentially  Pasternak,  or  rather,  an 
embodiment  of  Pasternak's  particular  poetic  sensibility,  expressing 
itself  in  a  more  extended  form  than  the  lyric  poem.  This  constant 
autobiographical  presence  might  seem,  at  first,  to  be  a  limitation  of 
his  powers  as  a  writer  of  fiction,  but  in  truth  is  not  every  writer, 
finally,  the  real  hero  of  his  works?  Is  not  Homer,  or  let  us  say 
Homer's  mind,  more  than  Achilles,  the  hero  of  The  Iliad? 

Let  us  discard,  however,  the  term  "autobiographical"  as  prob- 
ably giving  an  inaccurate  and  even  false  impression  of  Pasternak's 
writing.  He  is  not  concerned  with  recording  the  facts  of  his  per- 
sonal life,  in  the  usual  sense.  Rather,  he  wants  to  communicate  a 
certain  quality  of  thinking  and  feeling  that  arises  in  the  midst  of 
events,  which  themselves  are  relatively  unimportant  to  him  and 
which  he  does  not  fill  in  for  the  reader,  but  indicates  only  cursorily 
and  sketchily,  like  the  technique  of  much  of  modern  painting, 
which  pays  hardly  any  attention  to  literal  representation,  lavishing 
almost  all  its  resources  on  subjective  impressionism.  Pasternak's 
style,  in  his  poetry  and  his  early  prose,  was  very  much  influenced 
not  only  by  modern  painting  but  also  by  modern  music,  and  for  a 
time  he  considered  expressing  himself  in  these  mediums,  especially 
music.  With  language  Pasternak  often  attempts  to  imitate  the  kind 
of  immediate  sense  experience,  of  color  and  sound,  which  these 
other  two  artistic  forms  produce,  and  this  practice,  a  striking  fea- 
ture of  his  early  style,  is  not  merely  an  avant  garde  mannerism,  but 
is  his  recognition  of  how  for  him  life  truly  takes  place  in  human 
beings,  by  a  sort  of  secret,  at  first  wordless,  slowly  growing,  some- 
times suddenly  exploding,  movement  towards  articulation.  Pas- 
ternak's stylistic  ideal  is  that  his  writing  should  always  be  as  fresh 
and  new  (these  are  recurring  words  in  his  vocabulary)  as  a  human 
consciousness  in  the  very  process  of  coming  into  being,  of  creating 
itself,  or  of  being  created  by  its  contact  with  the  world. 

Among  a  number  of  definitions  or  descriptions  of  art  which 
Pasternak  made,  there  is  one  which  is  probably  closest  to  his  own 
aims. 

5  Pasternak  wrote  two  overtly  autobiographical  books.  The  first,  dated 
1 9  31,  was  translated  into  English  with  the  title  Safe  Conduct  by  Beatrice 
Scott  and  published  in  The  Collected  Prose  Works  (2  vols.),  London, 
1945,  and  in  this  country  in  Selected  Writings,  New  York,  New  Directions, 
1949.  The  second,  dated  1957,  was  published  with  the  English  title,  / 
Remember  Translated  with  a  Preface  and  Notes  by  David  Magarshack. 
New  York,  Pantheon,  1959. 
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The  clearest,  most  memorable  and  important  fact  about  art  is  its  con- 
ception, and  the  world's  best  creations,  those  which  tell  of  the  most 
diverse  things,  in  reality  describe  their  own  birth.6 

'Birth'  is  the  crucial  word  here.  It  applies  like  the  center  of  a  circle 
radiating  to  the  circumference  of  Pasternak's  creation,  and  the  cir- 
cle radiates  back  to  the  center.  The  individual  human  consciousness, 
the  center,  comes  to  birth  in  a  world  which  inspires  that  birth  and 
which  it,  the  consciousness,  in  turn  fills  with  animation.  This  mu- 
tual receptivity  is  what  Pasternak  means  when  he  says  that  'art 
concerns  itself  with  life  as  the  ray  of  power  passes  through  if  (his 
italics)7  and  constitutes  the  essential  vital  moment,  which  is  the 
reward  of  the  living  human  being,  Pasternak's  human  being. 

In  an  early  novella,8  'The  Childhood  of  Luvers,'  dated  1918, 
Pasternak  traces  the  development  of  a  young  girl's  consciousness,  of 
her  growing  'talent  for  life,'  as  he  calls  it  thirty  years  later  in  Doc- 
tor Zhivago,  always  valuing  it,  from  beginning  to  end  in  his  work, 
as  the  highest  talent.  The  girl,  Zhenia,  is  the  first  of  a  species,  so 
to  speak,  of  feminine  sensibilities  which  Pasternak,  appearing  in 
the  role  of  their  tutors  or  lovers,  observes  with  sympathetic  wonder, 
joining  himself  to  the  adventure  of  their  quickened  temperaments, 
much  like  his  own,  but  freed  of  a  certain  masculine  weightiness. 
His  description  of  a  moment  in  a  day  of  Zhenia' s  life,  that  becomes 
particularly  significant  to  her,  is  representative  of  Pasternak's  touch, 
as  we  may  well  call  it.  The  girl  has  been  sitting  outdoors,  looking 
over  a  fence  at  some  strange  people,  in  a  kind  of  attentive  trance, 
which  is  broken  when  they  go  away,  and  then  she  also  turns  to  go. 

Already  the  sun  was  going  down.  Reaching  up  for  her  book,  Zhenia 
shook  the  piled  logs.  The  pile  awoke  and  moved  as  though  alive. 
Several  logs  flew  down  and  fell  on  the  grass  with  a  light  sound.  This 
was  the  signal,  like  a  night-watchman's  rattle.  Evening  was  born. 
Innumerable  quiet  and  misty  sounds  were  born.  The  air  began  to 
whistle  a  tune  of  long  ago,  of  the  other  side  of  the  river.  .  .  .  Low  over 
the  grasses  came  the  melancholy  string-thrumming  of  a  soldier's  bala- 
laika. And  there  spun  and  danced  above  her  head,  dipping  and  fall- 
ing, and  sinking,  and  at  last  without  touching  the  earth  there  climbed 
upwards  a  thin  swarm  of  silent  midges.  But  the  thrumming  of  the 
balalaika  was  still  quieter  and  more  tenuous.  It  sank  to  the  earth  below 
the  midges,  but  without  becoming  covered  in  dust;  more  delicate  and 
airy  than  the  swarm,  it  rushed  upwards  into  the  heights,  glittering 
and  falling,  in  cadences,  slowly. 

6  Safe  Conduct,  p.  71,  of  the  first  New  York  edition.  A  second  paperback 
edition  was  brought  out  by  New  Directions  in  1958,  with  an  Introduction 
by  Babette  Deutsch. 

7  Ibid.  p.  71. 

8  First  published  in  English  translation  in  The  Collected  Prose  Works,  op. 
cit.,  and  also  included  in  Selected  Writings,  op.  cit. 
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Reaching  for  a  book,  the  girl  sets  in  motion  a  world  around  her, 
which  is  suddenly  born,  created,  a  miracle  for  her  to  look  at,  but 
above  all,  listen  to,  forgetting  the  book  and  receiving  from  life 
itself  her  true  education.  For  Pasternak,  however,  as  we  will  see, 
a  good  book  would  contain  and  produce  in  its  readers  just  this 
sense  of  awakening  to  creation,  this  experience  of  purity,  which  the 
girl  has  at  this  moment.  The  book  would  share,  as  it  were,  in  the 
landscape  and  the  song,  and  would  take  'the  universe  as  model.' 
This  is  a  phrase  which  Zhenia's  tutor,  in  fact  Pasternak  himself, 
uses  to  describe  the  kind  of  secret  education  which  human  beings 
receive,  deeper  than  conscious  learning,  almost  without  their  know- 
ing it,  and  which  is  the  most  valuable  of  all. 

These  were  the  circumstances  of  the  children's  education.  They  did 
not  perceive  this;  for  there  are  few,  even  among  grown-ups,  who 
understand  what  it  is  that  forms,  creates  and  binds  them  together. 
Life  rarely  tells  what  she  is  going  to  do  with  them.  She  loves  her 
purpose  too  well,  and  even  when  she  speaks  of  her  work,  it  is  only 
to  those  who  wish  her  success  and  admire  her  tools.  .  .  .  the  universe 
must  be  taken  as  a  model. . . . 

So  that  there  shall  be  no  dead  branches  in  the  soul,  so  that  its 
growth  shall  not  be  retarded,  so  that  man  shall  be  incapable  of  min- 
gling his  narrow  mind  with  the  creation  of  his  immortal  essence,  there 
exists  a  number  of  things  to  turn  his  vulgar  curiosity  away  from  life, 
which  does  not  wish  to  work  in  his  presence  and  in  every  way  avoids 
him.  .  .  .  Hence  all  respectable  religions,  all  generalisations,  all  preju- 
dices and  the  most  amusing  and  brilliant  of  them  all — psychology. 

The  children  were  no  longer  in  their  infancy.  Ideas  of  punishment, 
retribution,  reward  and  justice  had  already  penetrated  into  their  souls 
and  diverted  their  senses,  allowing  life  to  do  with  them  all  it  thought 
necessary,  essential  and  beautiful. 

The  essential  and  beautiful  thing  which  life  does  with  Zhenia  is 
not  only  to  give  her  lyrical  ecstasy,  which  is  an  experience  she  en- 
joys alone,  almost  as  if  she  were  the  single  person  in  the  world, 
but  also  and  even  more,  life  binds  her,  by  successive  revelations, 
finally  to  all  other  human  life,  sharing  the  universe  with  her. 

First,  Zhenia  is  struck  by  the  resemblance  between  her  mother, 
a  rich  woman,  and  the  wife  of  one  of  their  servants.  She  does  not 
yet  sense  her  own  life  as  belonging  to  this  common  humanity  she 
has  begun  to  recognize,  but  when  her  part  in  it  does  suddenly  pene- 
trate her,  when  she  realizes  she  is  like  her  mother,  her  whole  physi- 
cal and  psychological  being  is  converted  by  the  experience,  which 
then  does  not  stop  with  her  knowledge  of  union  with  her  mother 
but  extends  to  all  the  rest  of  nameless,  obscure  humanity,  now 
become  sharply  real  to  her,  particularly  through  the  death  of  a 
strange  lame  man  whom  she  had  seen  several  times  but  had  never 
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actually  met  or  known,  and  who  was  killed  by  her  own  parents' 
horse  stampeding  in  the  street  one  night  as  it  was  taking  them 
home  in  their  carriage  from  the  theater,  one  of  those  coincidences 
which  seem  to  be  fated  by  the  process  of  life  working  among  its 
human  participants. 

The  three  stages  of  Zhenia's  education  by  life,  from  her  first, 
partial  recognition,  to  her  final,  complete  experience  of  humanity, 
represent  what  we  will  find  to  be  the  model  Pasternak  plot,  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  produce  a  kind  of  tearful  joy,  the  essential 
tragic  effect,  culminating  in  an  ultimate,  inviolable  sense  of  the 
sacredness  of  life.  This  "dramatic"  development  of  Zhenia's  con- 
sciousness, which  might  now  be  called  conscience,  if  that  word  is 
not  allowed  to  limit  or  distort  Pasternak's  vision,  can  be  followed 
in  these  decisive  moments  of  her  experience,  as  Pasternak  describes 
them. 

'Suddenly  a  strange  thought  entered  her  head.  She  stepped  over  two 
stairs  and  came  to  rest  on  a  third.  It  occurred  to  her  that  for  some 
time  there  had  existed  an  incomprehensible  resemblance  between  her 
mother  and  the  lodge-keeper's  wife.  There  was  something  altogether 
elusive  in  this  resemblance.  She  paused.  It  lay — she  thought — in  some- 
thing people  bear  in  mind  when  they  are  talking:  we  are  all  mortal. 
...  or  we  are  all  tarred  with  the  same  brush.  ...  in  something  which 
was  very  common  indeed,  common  to  all  people.' 

'A  sudden  thought  occurred  to  her.  She  suddenly  felt  that  she  was 
terribly  like  her  mother.  This  feeling  was  combined  with  a  sensation 
of  vivid  certainty,  sufficiently  powerful  to  contrive  that  the  idea 
should  become  reality,  if  it  were  not  already  reality,  and  make  her 
similar  to  her  mother  only  by  force  of  a  sweetly  obliterating  state  of 
mind.  This  feeling  entered  into  her  so  sharply  that  she  began  to 
groan.  .  .  . 

She  went  back  to  the  Deffendovs,  drunk  with  tears  and  trans- 
figured; she  walked,  not  in  her  own  way,  but  in  a  changed  way,  wide, 
dreamily-disjointed  and  new. 

'How  can  we  explain  this  tremendous  sensitivity?'  the  tutor  mut- 
tered. 'Obviously  the  dead  man  stood  in  an  important  relation  to  the 
girl.  She  was  completely  changed.' 

'The  sentiments  which  lay  concealed  in  all  this  were  ineffaceable. 
They  went  deeper  than  he  supposed  .  .  .  They  lay  outside  the  girl's 
control  because  they  were  deeply  alive  and  significant,  and  their  sig- 
nificance lay  in  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  time  another  man  entered 
her  life,  a  third  person,  entirely  indifferent  to  her,  without  a  name  or 
even  a  fortuitous  name,  inspiring  neither  hatred  nor  love,  but  the  one 
whom  the  commandments  bore  in  mind  when  they  said:  Thou  shalt 
not  murder,  thou  shalt  not  steal,  and  other  things.  They  said:  "You 
who  are  individual  and  alive  must  not  commit  against  the  confused 
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and  universal  that  which  you  do  not  want  it  to  do  to  you."  Dikikh 
was  mistaken  when  he  thought  there  was  a  name  for  sentiments  of  this 
kind.  There  is  no  name. 

We  might,  however,  call  it  Saint  Paul's  "charity,"  and  not  do  of- 
fense to  Pasternak's  reverence  for  it.  The  development  of  the  girl's 
consciousness  to  this  depth  of  conscience  depends  from  the  begin- 
ning on  a  faculty  of  aliveness  in  the  human  being  which  nothing 
else,  no  other  learning  method,  could  take  the  place  of,  as  First 
Corinthians  declares.  It  is  the  transfiguring  power,  and  Pasternak  is 
always  summoning  this  power,  without  which  he  believes  the  hu- 
man being  is  in  a  condition  of  dead  matter,  physically  and  spir- 
tually  unmoved,  sunk  in  a  sort  of  selfish  heaviness. 

Pasternak  judged  both  people  and  art  according  to  whether  or 
not  they  are  capable  of  transfiguration.  Thinking  of  Pushkin,  Pas- 
ternak writes,9  '. .  .  .  the  beats  of  that  primary  heart  which  is  still 
alive,  which  pulsates,  and  thinks  and  wills  to  live,  are  suddenly 
united  with  a  heart  that  has  expanded  and  is  resurrected/  That  is  to 
say,  Pushkin's  powers  as  a  poet  and  as  a  man  were  miraculously  in- 
creased by  his  sympathetic  union  with  universal  life.  Thus,  he  was 
born  anew;  he  was  not  dead.  The  Russian  poetess  Tsvetaeva,  a  con- 
temporary of  Pasternak's,  impressed  him  immediately  on  his  first 
meeting  with  her  as  possessing  this  quality  of  aliveness.  'One  di- 
vined in  her  that  readiness  which  is  dear  to  me,  the  readiness  to 
part  with  any  habits  and  privileges  when  something  great  kindles 
one's  passion  and  arouses  admiration.'10  She  had  come,  like  Pas- 
ternak, to  a  poetry  reading  in  Moscow  during  the  exciting  years 
just  after  the  Revolution,  when  Mayakovsky  was  the  electric  figure, 
in  whose  blood  'the  novelty  of  the  age  flowed  climatically,'11  as 
Pasternak  described  the  effect  upon  himself  of  Mayakovsky' s  per- 
son and  his  poetry.  When  he  saw  others  sit  unmoved  by  this  phe- 
nomenon, he  judged  them  to  be  figures  of  selfishness,  unreceptive, 
dead  to  the  power  of  life.  Only  one  of  the  group  is  transfigured, 
and  thus  made  truly  living. 

The  reading  began.  They  read  by  seniority  without  any  perceptible 
success.  When  it  came  to  Mayakovsky's  turn,  he  got  up  and  clasping 
the  edge  of  an  empty  shelf  which  overhung  the  back  of  the  divan,  he 
began  to  read  Man.  Like  a  bas-relief,  with  time  his  background,  as  I 
always  imagined  him,  he  towered  above  those  who  were  seated  and 
those  who  were  standing,  and,  now  supporting  his  fine  head  with  his 
hand,  now  resting  his  knee  on  the  bolster  of  the  divan,  he  read  this 
poem  with  its  unusual  depth  and  its  exalted  inspiration.  ...  I  ob- 
served those  I  could  see.  The  majority  never  abandoned  the  jealous 

9  Safe  Conduct,  p.  136. 

10  Ibid.  p.  132. 

11  Ibid.  p.  146. 
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self-respect  which  framed  them.  They  all  felt  that  they  were  names, 
that  they  were  all — poets.  Only  Biely  listened,  entirely  lost  within 
himself,  carried  away  by  a  joy  which  regrets  nothing,  because  on  the 
heights  where  it  feels  itself  at  home,  only  sacrifices  exist  and  the 
eternal  eagerness  for  these.12 

This  capability  of  being  carried  away  has  become  a  mark  of  the 
Russian  soul,  as  portrayed  in  Russian  literature,  where  the  style 
of  characterization  tends  toward  the  histrionic  and  theatrical,  and 
often  seems,  to  the  literary  manners  of  modern  Western  culture,  of 
ironic  understatement  and  played- down  feeling,  to  be  an  embarass- 
ing  lapse  of  taste.  In  American  literature  Whitman  with  his  ora- 
torical enthusiasm  has  always  been  something  of  an  embarassment 
to  the  critics,  but  Whitman  speaks  to  the  Russians  in  much  their 
own  voice,  and  he  was,  in  fact,  greatly  admired  by  Pasternak.  It  is 
important  to  distinguish,  however,  in  Pasternak's  case,  a  double  at- 
titude, of  both  attraction  and  aversion,  to  the  histrionic  tendency. 
He  saw  that  it  could  produce  vulgarity  as  well  as  transfiguration, 
and  he  sharply  separates  the  two  effects.  The  basis  of  his  judgment 
is  that  one,  the  transfiguring  histrionics,  fulfills  the  'longing  for 
the  human  speech  of  tragedy,'  as  he  calls  it  in  his  story,  'Letters 
from  Tula,'13  concerned  with  this  very  distinction;  whereas  the 
other,  the  vulgarizing  histrionics,  is  a  display  of  'ignorance  and  un- 
happy insolence,'  debasing  the  image  of  man.  Shakespeare's  trage- 
dies, which  Pasternak  spent  a  considerable  part  of  his  career  trans- 
lating for  presentation  in  Russia,  were  examples  for  him  of  the 
sublime  theatrical  characterization  in  which,  as  he  says  of  Hamlet, 
'the  very  pulse  of  his  being  seems  to  be  made  audible'  ;14  and  Pas- 
ternak was  aware  that  there  was  something  intimate,  private,  'in- 
finitely discreet,'15  in  this  tragic  form  of  speech,  which  the  public 
declaimer  (and  Mayakovsky  himself  sometimes  fell  for  Pasternak 
into  this  category)  insults  with  his  loud  and  ready  phrases.  Such 
theatricality  shows  no  regard  for  life,  for  the  mystery  which  Paster- 
nak sensed  in  life. 

In  his  story,  'Letters  from  Tula,'  Pasternak  brings  the  true  and 
the  false  kinds  of  human  actors  face  to  face.  The  story  begins  with 
a  poet  writing  a  letter  to  his  mistress  whom  he  has  just  put  on  the 
train  for  Moscow.  For  reasons  which  are  rather  obscure  he  has  re- 

12  Ibid.  p.  133. 

13  Dated  1918.  Published  in  English  translation  in  The  Collected  Prose 
Works,  op.  cit.,  and  also  included  in  Selected  Writings,  op.  cit. 

14  From  Translating  Shakespeare,  published  with  I  Remember,  op.  cit.,  p. 
129.  Pasternak's  notes  on  Shakespeare,  written  out  of  his  experience  as  a 
translator  of  the  tragedies,  were  first  printed  in  Russia  in  1956.  The  English 
translation  of  these  notes,  quoted  here,  is  by  Manya  Harari,  also  one  of  the 
translators  of  Doctor  Zhivago. 

15  Ibid.  p.  133. 
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mained  behind  and  sits  in  the  station  describing  for  her  in  a  letter 
what  he  sees  after  she  has  left.  The  burden  of  his  description  con- 
cerns a  company  of  movie  actors  who  have  been  making  a  historical 
film  in  the  ancient  city,  using  it  for  atmosphere,  as  an  authentic 
setting.  But  the  point  of  the  poet's  observations  is  that  the  actors 
themselves  have  not  the  least  understanding  or  feeling  for  where 
they  are,  for  the  meaning  of  the  place;  they  are  noisy,  vain  fools. 

While  I  am  writing  to  you  everything  follows  its  usual  course  at  the 
other  end  of  the  table.  They  behave  like  geniuses,  they  declaim  and 
bandy  phrases  with  one  another,  theatrically  flinging  down  their  nap- 
kins on  the  table.  .  .  .  The  worst  appearance  of  bohemianism. 

Yet,  worst  of  all,  the  poet  feels  that  though  he  would  like  to  he  can- 
not dissociate  himself  from  their  behavior,  that  he  and  his  whole 
age  are  implicated  in  the  actors'  vulgarity.  His  realization  is  some- 
thing like  Yeats's  in  the  poem,  'The  Second  Coming,'  written,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  about  the  same  time  as  Pasternak's  story:16  'The  best 
lack  all  conviction,  while  the  worst/Are  full  of  passionate  inten- 
sity.' Pasternak's  poet  in  the  story  feels  a  helpless  indignation  at 
these  examples  of  a  type  growing  ever  more  common,  as  he  realizes, 
in  modern  society. 

Dear  friend,  I  am  sick.  This  is  an  exhibition  of  the  ideals  of  the  age. 
The  steam  they  are  raising  is  mine,  our  common  steam.  This  is  the 
burning  smell  of  ignorance  and  unhappy  insolence.  It  is  myself. 

.  .  .  shame  is  everywhere  watered  down  and  cannot  burn.  Falsehood 
and  confused  dissipation.  Thus  for  thirty  years  all  who  are  singular 
live  and  drench  their  shame,  old  and  young,  and  already  it  has  spread 
through  the  whole  world,  among  the  unknown. 

The  poet  wishes  for  himself  to  be  purged,  as  by  fire,  of  this  dis- 
graceful condition,  but  he  is  not  yet  able  to  break  his  connection 
with  these  'bad'  actors  and  assume  a  more  luminous  or  transcen- 
dent part.  'They  rise  and  move  towards  him.  "Colleague,  could 
you  give  me  change  for  three  roubles?".  .  .  .  "Colleague,"  said  the 
scarecrow.  Yes.  It  is  true.'  However,  just  at  this  most  incriminat- 
ing moment,  he  is  suddenly,  by  an  act  of  remembrance,  reassured 
of  a  wholly  different  kind  of  life  and  human  being  than  these 
actors  represent.  Unlike  them,  he  is  struck  by  the  significance,  the 
sacredness  even,  of  the  place  where  he  is:  Tula  is  associated  with 
Tolstoy,  with  the  death  of  Tolstoy,  who  died  in  the  station  house 
nearby.  And  is  he  himself  not  writing  these  letters  in  a  station  in 
this  very  region  ?  He  is  'on  the  territory  of  conscience.  ...  on  her 

16  'Letters  from  Tula,'  dated  191 8,  was  published  in  Russia  in  1925  in  a 
collection  of  Pasternak's  fiction.  'The  Second  Coming'  was  published  in 
1 92 1  in  Yeats's  volume,  Michael  Robartes  and  the  Dancer. 
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own  ore-bearing  regions,'  'the  mined  regions  of  the  spirit,'  and  by 
a  kind  of  magnetic  influence  his  own  powers  are  strengthened,  so 
that  looking  at  the  actors  who  have  trampled  regardlessly  over 
these  regions  he  sees  a  day  of  reckoning  when  'they  will  not  remain 
intact  within  their  ignorance  and  swagger."  Having  freed  himself 
of  this  "bad"  acting,  the  poet  then  proceeds  to  perform  his  true 
role,  which  is  to  be  aware  of  the  universe  surrounding  him  and  to 
bring  that  universe  into  his  words. 

'While  these  lines  were  being  written,  small  oillamps  emerged  from 
the  linesmen's  boxes  and  started  creeping  along  the  tracks.  Whistles 
began  to  be  heard.  The  railway  woke  up.  The  bruised  chains  screamed. 

'The  man  who  had  been  writing  went  on  to  the  platform.  Night 
lay  over  the  whole  length  of  the  moist  Russian  conscience.' 

For  Pasternak,  as  we  have  seen,  conscience  develops  both  by  depth 
and  by  expansion,  but  in  'Letters  from  Tula'  the  poet  does  not 
fully  succeed  in  this  development.  He  is  still  somewhat  "out"  of 
it,  as  they  say  of  an  actor  who  has  not  gotten  completely  into  his 
part. 

'The  man  who  had  been  writing  walked  up  and  down.  He  thought 
of  many  things.  He  thought  of  his  own  art,  of  how  to  find  the  right 
way.' 

This  poet  is  not  the  hero  of  Pasternak's  story,  in  the  conventional 
sense;  rather  he  is  an  example  of  imperfect  transfiguration,  the 
perfect  state  being  shown  in  a  second  character  whom  Pasternak 
then  presents,  so  that  the  two  characters  running  parallel,  or  rather, 
diverging,  in  the  story,  reveal  the  theme  of  transfiguration  as  his 
real  subject,  more  than  any  one  particular  character. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  poet  was  writing  his  letters  from  Tula, 
an  old  man,  a  figure  from  an  earlier  period  in  Russian  life,  Tol- 
stoy's period,  has  also  been  living  through  an  experience  prompted 
by  the  presence  of  the  bad  actors  in  the  city.  He,  too,  like  the  poet, 
has  been  distressed  by  them,  but  in  a  more  simple,  less  intellectual- 
ized,  almost  childlike  way. 

Then  they  showed  him  the  cameraman  and  mentioning  the  cinema, 
an  institution  which  he  despised  wholeheartedly,  they  reminded  him 
that  he  was  old  and  alone,  of  another  age.  He  went  away,  grief- 
stricken. 

The  old  man  has  lived  in  an  age  when  theater  meant  poetic  drama 
enacted  on  the  stage,  when  the  spoken  word  itself  was  the  true  and 
profound  expression  of  human  nature.  The  gadgets  and  chatter  of 
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the  movie  makers  seem  to  him  a  shallow  substitution  for  the  older, 
more  beautiful  language.  'All  day  he  was  full  of  the  sensation  that 
he  had  been  visiting  an  excessively  noisy  rag-fair.  ...  It  left  un- 
satisfied his  longing  for  the  human  speech  of  tragedy.  .  .  .  All  day 
he  was  ill  because  he  had  not  heard  a  single  pentameter.  .  .  .'  From 
one  point  of  view,  such  a  character  may  be  considered  old- 
fashioned  and  sentimental,  and  Pasternak  is  not  unaware  of  this 
aspect.  In  comparison  to  the  poet,  who  shares  the  modernity  of  the 
movie  company  as  well  as  objecting  to  it,  the  old  man  simply 
wishes  to  reject  it  entirely.  But  Pasternak  is  purposely  creating  a 
"pure"  character,  pure  for  the  purposes  of  his  story,  which  is  to 
show  what  perfect  transfiguration,  perfect  acting,  is. 

The  old  man  returns  alone  to  his  room  in  the  city,  and  as  night 
deepens  he  begins  to  remember  either  an  actual  moment  of  love  in 
his  youth,  or  one  that  he  has  seen  on  the  stage,  or  perhaps  had  even 
once  acted  himself.  In  any  case,  the  three  possible  earlier  experi- 
ences become  blended  into  what  he  now  feels  and  does  on  this 
night  years  later  in  old  age. 

A  star  gleamed.  ...  A  candle  was  burning,  trembling.  .  .  .  the  night 
uttered  a  long-drawn  throaty  sound.  .  .  .  The  old  man  rose  to  his  feet. 
He  was  transfigured.  At  last.  He  discovered  something.  Himself  and 
the  girl.  They  were  helping  him.  And  he  threw  himself  forward  with 
the  intention  of  helping  these  vague  suggestions,  so  that  he  would 
not  miss  both,  so  that  they  would  not  disappear,  so  that  he  could 
cling  to  them  and  remain  with  them  for  ever.  ...  he  stood  erect  and 
walked  bravely  back,  using  strange  steps  which  were  not  his  own. 
Apparently  he  was  acting. 

'O,  the  snowstorm,  the  snowstorm,  Lyubov  Petrovna!'  he  ex- 
claimed. . . . 

He  began  to  move  his  hands  and  beat  the  air,  as  though  he  was 
coming  in  from  the  storm,  as  though  he  was  removing  his  scarves 
and  taking  off  his  fur  coat.  He  waited  for  the  reply  from  behind  the 
partition,  and  as  though  he  could  not  wait  any  longer,  he  said:  'Why, 
aren't  you  at  home,  Lyubov  Petrovna?'  always  in  the  same  strange 
voice,  and  he  shivered  when,  as  he  anticipated,  after  an  interval  of 
twenty-five  years,  he  heard  behind  the  partition  over  there  the  gay 
and  beloved  voice. . . . 

It  was  too  much.  He  saw  both  of  them.  Himself  and  the  girl. 
Noiseless  sobbing  stifled  the  old  man.  Hours  passed. 


For  a  whole  hour  he  conserved  in  tears,  as  in  spirits,  his  own 
youth  . . . 

The  style  of  acting,  which  is  allied  here  with  the  type  of  experi- 
ence, is  taken,  as  Pasternak  knows,  from  romantic  Nineteenth 
century  drama.  One  may  find  almost  precisely  this  same  kind  of 
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scene  in  an  episode  in  Dostoevsky's  novel,  A  Raw  Youth.17 
But  though  Pasternak  is  conscious  of  the  antiquarianism,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  style,  and  though  in  this  very  story  he  uses  all 
the  modern  technical  devices  of  Expressionism,  stream-of-con- 
sciousness,  et  cetera,  so  that  the  story  is  actually  quite  difficult  to 
read,  at  first,  even  for  those  already  familiar  with  contemporary 
literature,  still  he  does  not  take  an  ironic  attitude  toward  the  char- 
acter or  the  sentiment.  He  knows  the  tears  and  the  ecstasy  must 
diminish  and  come  to  an  end,  that  the  transfiguration  must  fade, 
leaving  the  old  man  an  ordinary  person  again,  going  to  bed  in  his 
room  as  on  any  other  night,  finally;  but  while  the  acting  lasts,  it  is 
great  acting,  it  brings  out  in  the  old  man  the  true  Russian  soul, 
which  was  as  true  for  Pasternak  in  the  Twentieth  century  as  for 
Dostoevsky  and  Tolstoy  in  the  Nineteenth,  and  as  for  Chekhov 
in  his  plays — the  soul  whose  tears  are  the  sign  of  its  return  to  the 
state  of  love,  its  renewal  and  rebirth  in  love,  and  thus  in  perfect 
happiness. 

In  Dostoevsky's  Diary  of  a  Writer  there  is  an  entry,  really  an  en- 
treaty, he  made  after  returning  one  night  from  an  apparently  dis- 
agreeable party  in  Petersburg,  that  expresses  the  feeling  and  tone 
of  the  Russian  soul  with  an  especially  sharp  poignancy. 

But  the  trouble  is  that  you  do  not  know  yourselves,  how  beautiful 
you  are.  Do  you  know  that  each  one  of  you,  if  only  he  would  so 
desire,  could  at  once  make  everybody  in  this  room  happy  and  captivate 
everybody?  And  this  power  is  within  each  one  of  you,  but  it  is  so 
deeply  hidden  that  long  ago  it  began  to  appear  incredible. 

Though  Europe  and  America  are  still  professedly  Christian  cultures 
and  their  literatures,  even  in  the  prevailing  atmosphere  of  con- 
temporary cynicism,  still  bear  signs  of  being  written  in  the  Chris- 
tian tradition,  one  would  have  to  look  very  far  to  find  anything  ap- 
proaching the  feeling  expressed  in  these  few  sentences  of  Dos- 
toevsky's. One  would  come  closest  to  them  in  Whitman,  but  the 
true  parallel  would  be  the  New  Testament  itself,  in  verses  such  as 
these  from  the  Gospel  of  Luke. 

And  the  Lord  said,  Whereunto  then  shall  I  liken  the  men  of  this 
generation?  and  to  what  are  they  like? 

The  are  like  unto  children  sitting  in  the  market  place,  and  calling 
one  unto  another,  and  saying,  We  have  piped  unto  you,  and  ye  have 

17  This  is  probably  the  least  known  of  Dostoevsky's  major  novels.  It  was 
written  between  The  Possessed  and  The  Brothers  Karamazov.  A  Raw  Youth 
deserves  a  much  greater  reputation  than  it  has  at  present,  though  Gide 
singled  it  out  in  his  little  book  on  Dostoevsky,  and  Alfred  Kazin  wrote  a 
very  appreciative  introduction  to  an  edition  published  by  the  Dial  Press 
in  New  York  in  1947,  but  now  out  of  print.  Fortunately  A  Raw  Youth  has 
just  been  re-issued  in  a  paperback  edition  in  the  Dell  Laurel  Series. 
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not  danced;  we  have  mourned  to  you,  and  ye  have  not  wept,  (vii, 
31-32) 

Not  until  Doctor  Zhivago,  which  ends  with  a  series  of  poems 
recreating  Christ's  passion  and  finally  with  Pasternak's  voice  merg- 
ing with  Christ's  to  address  human  history,  so  that  Pasternak,  who 
began  the  Zhivago  poems  placing  himself  in  the  role  of  Hamlet, 
finally  reaches  the  ultimate  role  of  all,  the  great  Russian  role  par 
excellence,  of  identification  with  Christ  himself — not  until  Zhi- 
vago does  Pasternak  accept  his  New  Testament  heritage  com- 
pletely and  his  Russian  Christian  destiny.  Very  early,  however,  he 
recognized,  and  made  the  central  theme  of  his  writing,  the  distinc- 
tion between  transfigured  and  untransfigured  man,  a  distinction 
which  always  depends  for  him  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of 
love  in  man. 

In  a  story  of  1924,  'Aerial  Ways,'18  he  shows  what  "bad"  actors 
a  man  and  woman  are  made  by  their  playing  other  roles  in  life  than 
the  essential  one  of  being  lovers.  Polivanov,  a  naval  cadet  in  pre- 
Revolutionary  Russia,  has  had  a  love  affair  with  a  girl,  Lelia,  who 
has  subsequently  married  another  man,  a  mutual  friend  of  theirs. 
She  has  borne  a  son,  supposedly  from  this  marriage,  but  actually 
the  child  is  by  her  former  lover.  In  the  summer,  while  he  is  on 
leave,  Polivanov  comes  to  visit  Lelia  and  her  husband  at  a  seaport 
where  they  are  living.  Just  as  he  is  arriving,  it  is  discovered  that  the 
infant,  whom  he  does  not  yet  know  is  his,  has  crawled  away  from 
its  nurse  and  is  lost  and  in  danger.  Polivanov  joins  the  search  for 
the  child,  and  finally  Lelia,  in  desperation  over  the  failure  to  find 
her  baby,  and  hoping  to  inspire  some  extraordinary  last  effort,  calls 
Polivanov  to  her  and  tells  him  that  the  child  is  his.  At  this  moment, 
for  Polivanov,  at  least,  there  is  a  sudden  renewal  of  the  powerful 
love  which  once  had  passed  between  the  two  of  them;  but  as  it  is 
revealed  later  in  the  story,  she  did  not  feel  this  moment  as  spon- 
taneously or  as  fully  as  he  did.  Rather  it  was  her  way  of  trying  to 
save  her  child,  of  producing  his  feeling  for  that  purpose;  and  after 
the  child  was,  in  fact,  found,  she  did  not  follow  the  inspiration  of 
this  moment,  but  denied  it,  remaining  with  her  husband  and  never 
revealing  the  true  father  of  the  child  nor  her  true  connection  with 
her  lover,  whom  she  allowed  to  go  away,  severing  their  feeling. 
She  committed  a  'fraud,'  as  Polivanov  puts  it. 

Actually,  as  Pasternak  presents  the  story,  we  do  not  learn  what 
happened  after  the  crucial  moment,  which  occurs  at  the  end  of  the 
first  half  of  the  story,  until  a  time  much  later  in  the  second  half, 
which  takes  place  after  a  period  of  fifteen  years  in  the  lives  of  the 
characters.  His  depiction  of  them  in  the  first  part,  done  in  a  style  of 

18  Included  in  Selected  Writings,  op.  cit. 
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shifting  suggestiveness  and  elusiveness,  is  less  blatant  and  even 
less  certain  than  such  a  rapid  outline  has  indicated,  but  there  is  no 
mistaking  his  intention  in  the  second.  During  the  fifteen  years 
omitted  in  the  narrative,  the  Revolution  has  intervened,  and  'former 
naval  officer  Polivanov'  has  become  a  member  of  the  presidium  of 
the  provincial  executive  council,'  a  position  as  unbeautiful,  Paster- 
nak insinuates,  as  the  language  in  which  it  is  written.  A  woman,  at 
first  unnamed  and  unidentified,  comes  to  his  office  asking  to  see  him 
on  an  urgent  matter.  He  is  not  in,  and  she  waits  for  him.  After  a 
rather  long  time,  during  which  Pasternak  describes  the  nature  of 
official  treatment  that  has  become  such  a  mark  of  human  relations 
in  organized  modern  society,  during  which  no  recognition  is  made 
of  her  as  a  human  being  or  of  her  anguish,  so  that  she  begins  that 
transformation  from  a  subjective  being  into  the  object  that  she  will 
ultimately,  in  fact,  be  turned  into  in  the  story,  Polivanov  at  last 
appears  and  she  is  let  in  to  see  him. 

The  two  lovers  do  not  even  know  each  other  any  more;  he  does 
not  recognize  her.  When  he  turns  up  the  light  in  his  darkened 
office,  and  does,  by  a  sudden  emotional  illumination,  see  who  she 
is,  once  more  the  loving  moment,  lost  years  ago,  almost  repeats  it- 
self; but  again  she  has  come  to  him  not  to  love,  but  to  ask  the  same 
favor  she  asked  before:  to  save  the  child.  Now  grown  into  a  young 
man,  he  has  gotten  involved  in  anti-Revolutionary  activity  and  has 
been  arrested.  But  Polivanov,  never  having  known  the  child  nor  the 
young  man  he  has  become,  never  having  lived  in  the  relation  of  a 
father  to  him,  cannot  experience  any  feeling  for  him,  nor  for  this 
woman  now,  standing  before  him,  who  has  not  lived  with  him, 
and  who  has  only  come  to  him  as  an  official  who  can  do  an  im- 
portant service  for  her,  whom  she  believes  will  take  a  special  interest 
in  her  case.  All  the  connections  that  deeply  matter,  have  been 
broken,  in  ironic  contrast  to  the  telephone  wires  that  carry  military 
and  political  communications,  the  aerial  ways,  which  Polivanov  can 
use  but  which  are  a  cold  substitute  and  even  mockery  of  the  severed 
life  of  affection.  "As  though  youth  and  the  sea  had  never  been." 
Polivanov  becomes  angry  now  at  her  reminding  him  again  of  a  love 
she  insists  he  should  feel;  and  giving  vent  to  his  anger  and  frustra- 
tion, he  turns  into  a  figure  of  the  bureaucracy  whose  form  his  life 
has  taken,  instead  of  the  form  of  love,  and  whose  maner  he  now 
employs  with  her,  as  with  any  person  who  might  come  to  him  with 
an  absurd  request.  He,  too,  now  acts  "badly";  he  becomes  a  fraud. 

'If  you  have  any  love  for  your  child — '  she  began.  'Again — '  Poli- 
vanov momentarily  flared  up  and  began  to  speak,  to  speak,  to  speak 
— quickly  and  without  pause.  He  spoke  as  he  would  write  an  article, 
with  who's  and  with  commas.  He  paced  up  and  down  the  room,  he 
paused  from  time  to  time,  he  waved  his  hands  and  made  gestures.  In 
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the  intervals  he  wrinkled  the  skin  over  his  nose  and  plucked  the  folds 
with  his  fingers. .  . .' 

Thus  he  turns  into  a  sort  of  ugly  puppet,  a  specimen  of  untrans- 
figured  man,  of  a  type  of  acting  that  makes  the  human  form  gro- 
tesque, both  repulsive  and  ridiculous  at  the  same  time.  This  de- 
basing transformation  is  one  that  Pasternak  observes  more  and 
more  in  his  later  writing,  and  in  Doctor  Zhivago  it  grows  finally 
so  widespread,  occurring  on  such  a  mass  scale,  that  only  a  few 
spiritually  privileged  of  his  characters  escape  it.  It  is  too  easy,  how- 
ever, to  ascribe  this  debasement  entirely  to  Communist  society  and 
make  Pasternak  a  democratic  champion,  which  most  of  the  critics 
reviewing  Doctor  Zhivago  have  done,  as  if  "Democracy"  has  not 
produced  its  official  actors,  too,  and  its  automatic  gestures.  Paster- 
nak would  find  within  men  in  any  society,  within  human  nature 
itself,  a  susceptibility  to  taking  on  the  outward  forms  of  that  society, 
to  playing  its  parts,  joining  with  it  in  its  transformation  of  them 
into  puppet-like  objects.  Polivanov's  society  creates  for  him  the 
role  of  'member  of  the  presidium  of  the  provincial  executive  coun- 
cil,' but  before  such  a  part  was  ever  made  possible,  his  true  life 
had  been  taken  away  from  him,  its  roots  cut,  by  being  disconnected 
from  the  source  of  love. 

Polivanov's  ugly  tirade  in  'Aerial  Ways'  is,  however,  not  the 
final  image  of  him  that  Pasternak  gives.  He  has  not  turned  entirely 
into  a  caricature  of  a  man,  but  rather  this  caricature  is  shown 
against  the  background  of  a  more  complex  human  being,  who  is 
still  capable  of  knowing  or  remembering  what  is  at  stake  in  life. 
Something  Lelia  tells  him  about  her  son's  arrest  suddenly  affects 
him  with  a  sense  of  the  mortal  danger  the  boy  is  in,  and  he  tries, 
by  telephoning  in  the  night  from  one  station  to  another,  a  long, 
systematic,  useless  process,  to  locate  him  before  it  is  too  late.  But 
it  is.  The  telephone  wire  reaching  into  the  night  ends  in  blackness 
and  death;  it  only  confirms  what  the  heart  has  already  lost.  The 
message  is  final.  With  the  death  of  the  child,  born  of  the  act  of 
love,  and  still  a  kind  of  link,  however  tenuous,  between  its  parents, 
and  their  link  with  the  salvation  of  love,  the  last  connection  is 
broken.  Polivanov  looks  wildly  around  the  room,  as  though  around 
the  world,  for  Lelia.  When  he  finds  her  for  the  last  time,  this  is 
what  he  sees. 

At  last  he  found  her.  Like  a  large,  unbruised  doll  she  was  lying  be- 
tween the  table  and  the  chair,  in  the  very  same  layer  of  rubbish  and 
dust  which  in  the  darkness  and  when  she  had  not  yet  lost  conscious- 
ness, she  had  taken  for  a  carpet. 

The  woman  has  become  a  dead  object,  part  of  a  world  of  dead 
matter.  Both  the    human  person  and  the  world  have  undergone 
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a  fall  into  'rubbish  and  dust'  because  of  the  failure  of  the  spirit  of 
love,  which  supports  not  only  man  but  nature  as  it  is  a  manifesta- 
tion or  extension  of  man's  own  spiritual  condition.  The  universe 
which  Pasternak  takes  as  model,  is  created  or  decreated,  so  to 
speak,  comes  to  life  or  falls  to  dust,  as  the  faculty  of  love  in  man 
is  able  or  unable  to  express  itself.  'Aerial  Ways'  ends  in  unhappy 
decreation,  and  to  realize  how  distinct  from  each  other  the  two 
worlds  are,  we  may  take  an  example  of  what  for  Pasternak  happy 
creation  is. 

The  central  character  of  his  story,  'The  Last  Summer,'19  is  a 
young  man  who  has  been  employed  as  a  tutor  in  the  household  of 
a  wealthy  industrialist,  where  he  meets  a  young  woman  also  work- 
ing there  as  a  nurse.  A  love  affair  develops  between  them,  reaching 
a  climactic  point  when  the  household  is  broken  up  and  they  must 
part,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  traveling  on  different  trains.  While 
he  is  helping  her  with  her  preparations  before  their  departure,  the 
young  man  experiences  the  revelation  of  love,  which  creates  the 
world  for  him. 

'So  this  was  why  men  had  need  of  the  word  "happiness."  Although 
they  had  merely  talked,  and  he  had  merely  shared  her  worries  and 
had  helped  her  to  prepare  for  the  journey.  .  .  .  although  they  would 
experience  another,  more  complete  proximity.  .  .  .  yet  they  would 
never  be  closer  than  during  those  unforgettable  ten  hours.  Everything 
in  the  world  had  been  understood,  nothing  more  was  left  to  grasp.  It 
remained  to  live.  .  .  .  what  remained  was  to  please  //,  just  as  it  had 
pleased  them,  what  was  spread  out  all  round  them  with  railways 
lining  its  face,  and  terms.  What  happiness!' 

Riding  on  the  train,  though  he  is  separated  from  her,  the  young 
man  is  filled  with  a  sense  of  love  for  all  things,  for  the  children  of 
the  family,  with  whom  he  is  traveling,  for  the  trees. 

'Dear  ones!'  Serezha  whispered  and,  closing  his  eyes,  exposed  his  hair 
to  the  gallop  of  the  oncoming  wind. 

Man's  love  leads  him  toward  a  world  which  love  has  created  to 
meet  him  with  his  own  delight,  in  his  own  image,  which  he  can 
now  trust  blindly,  'closing  his  eyes,'  as  lover  surrenders  to  lover,  in 
perfect  faith.  This  is  the  best  actor,  who  has  forgotten  his  part, 
or  rather,  in  rapture,  forgotten  that  he  is  playing  a  part  at  all.  This 
is  the  fulfillment  of  the  talent  for  life  that  is  Pasternak's  goal,  both 
in  life  itself  and  the  descriptiun  of  life  by  writing. 

19  The  first  version  of  this  story,  really  a  novella,  was  published  in  Russia 
in  1922;  it  was  rewritten  and  republished  in  1934.  The  London  edition  of 
The  Collected  Prose  Works  did  not  include  it.  The  first,  and  to  my  knowl- 
edge, only  translation  of  it  into  English  was  made  by  George  Reavey  and 
published  in  Noonday  I,  New  York,  The  Noonday  Press,  1958. 
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1 1 1 

When  we  come  to  Doctor  Zhivago,20  we  find  all  the  various  ele- 
ments of  Pasternak's  earlier,  shorter  fiction  present,  but  now  in 
long,  historical  perspective,  and  thus  given  deeper  shadows  and  a 
sadness  they  did  not  have  before,  from  Pasternak's  experience  of 
time.  It  is  a  book  obviously  written  by  a  man  who  feels  that  he  has 
lived  through  his  life  and  can  now  make  a  final  testament. 

Early  in  the  novel,  Zhivago,  a  young  man  studying  medicine 
and  also,  or  even  more,  preoccupied  with  writing,  thinks  of  'com- 
posing a  book  about  life,'  which  is  precisely  what  he  will  do,  what 
his  ultimate  achievement  will  be,  at  the  end  of  the  novel.  The 
circumstances  under  which  he  first  thinks  of  doing  this  strike  the 
note  not  only  of  Zhivago's  temperament  but  also  Pasternak's  at 
this  last  stage  of  his  career,  Zhivago  being  Pasternak's  characteriza- 
tion of  himself,  and  Zhivago's  imagined  book  the  one  we  have, 
actually,  in  Pasternak's  novel.  It  is  in  a  mortuary,  in  the  presence 
of  death,  where  Zhivago  is  studying  medicine,  that  he  thinks  of  this 
book  about  life,  and  Pasternak's  novel  about  Zhivago's  life  is  also 
written  with  the  consciousness  of  death  from  the  beginning. 

Its  first  scene  depicts  the  funeral  of  Zhivago's  mother,  when 
Yuri,  as  he  is  called,  is  still  a  young  boy;  and  the  final  scene  (but 
for  the  brief  Epilogue)  is  of  his  own  funeral.  As  a  writer  Zhi- 
vago's conception  of  art  is  based  upon  his  sense  of  the  relation  be- 
tween life  and  death,  and  there  are  a  number  of  statements  about 
this  relation  throughout  the  novel.  Yuri  first  hears  his  uncle,  who 
takes  care  of  him  after  his  mother's  death  and  his  father's  suicide, 
talking  about  it. 

How  many  things  in  the  world  deserve  our  loyalty?  Very  few  indeed. 
I  think  one  should  be  loyal  to  immortality,  which  is  another  word 
for  life,  a  stronger  word  for  it.  One  must  be  true  to  immortality — true 
to  Christ!  (p.  9) 


Now  what  is  history?  It  is  the  centuries  of  systematic  explorations 
of  the  riddle  of  death,  with  a  view  to  overcoming  death.  That's  why 
people  discover  mathematical  infinity  and  electromagnetic  waves, 
that's  why  they  write  symphonies.  Now,  you  can't  advance  in  this 
direction  without  a  certain  faith.  You  can't  make  such  discoveries 
without  spiritual  equipment.  ...  It  was  not  until  after  the  coming  of 
Christ  that  time  and  man  could  breathe  freely.  It  was  not  until  after 
Him  that  men  began  to  live  toward  the  fuure.  (p.  10) 

20  First  published  by  Feltrinelli,  Milan,  1957,  in  an  Italian  translation. 
Subsequently  published  by  Collins,  London,  1958,  and  by  Pantheon  Books, 
New  York,  1958,  in  an  English  translation  by  Max  Hayward  and  Manya 
Harari,  with  The  Poems  of  Yuri  Zhivago  translated  by  Bernard  Guilbert 
Guerney.  The  quotations  and  page  references  in  this  essay  are  from  the 
New  York  edition. 
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Later,  as  a  medical  student,  working  in  the  mortuary,  Zhivago 
looks  at  the  dead  bodies  there  almost  as  if  they  had  been  resur- 
rected into  an  immortal  world,  or  brought  to  the  ancient  under- 
world. 

In  the  half  darkness  of  the  mortuary  the  naked  bodies  of  unidentified 
young  suicides  and  drowned  women,  well  preserved  and  untouched  by 
decay,  shone  like  phosphorus. . . .  the  presence  of  mystery  was  tangible 
in  everything,  from  the  obscure  fate  of  these  spread-out  bodies  to  the 
riddle  of  life  and  death  itself — and  death  was  dominant  in  the  under- 
ground room  as  if  it  were  its  home  or  its  headquarters. 

The  voice  of  this  mystery,  silencing  everything  else,  haunted  Yura, 
disturbing  him  in  his  anatomical  work.  .  .  .  Ever  since  his  schooldays 
he  had  dreamed  of  composing  a  book  about  life.  .  .  .'  (p.  65  ) 

When  the  woman  in  whose  home  Zhivago  has  lived  during  his 
student  days,  and  who  calls  him  to  her  death  bed  as  the  person 
most  able,  she  feels,  to  explain  to  her  the  nature  of  this  final  event, 
does  die,  and  for  the  second  time  he  experiences  a  funeral  (his 
mother's  being  the  first)  his  understanding  of  how  he  would 
write  his  projected  book  about  life  now  clearly  comes  to  him. 

'He  walked  on  alone,  ahead  of  the  others,  stopping  occasionally  to 
let  them  catch  up  with  him.  In  answer  to  the  desolation  brought  by 
death  to  the  people  slowly  pacing  after  him,  he  was  drawn,  as  irresis- 
tibly as  water  funnelling  downward,  to  dream,  to  think,  to  work  out 
new  forms,  to  create  beauty.  More  vividly  than  ever  before  he  realized 
that  art  has  two  constant,  two  unending  concerns:  it  always  meditates 
on  death  and  thus  always  creates  life.  All  great,  genuine  art  resembles 
and  continues  the  Revelation  of  St.  John.'  (p.  90) 

Such  a  conception  of  the  nature  of  literature  (and  it  is  of  literary 
art  that  Zhivago  is  thinking  here)  is,  of  course,  a  very  ambitious 
one,  implying  that  language,  words  themselves,  are  in  some  sense 
the  equal  of  actions,  of  tangible  creation,  as  the  Gospel  of  St.  John 
says,  'In  the  beginning  was  the  Word.'  Zhivago,  in  fact,  means  no 
less;  and  listening  to  the  words  of  the  funeral,  he  feels  a  sense  of 
power  in  his  own  creative  resources. 

Now  he  was  afraid  of  nothing,  neither  of  life  nor  of  death;  everything 
in  the  world,  all  the  things  in  it  were  words  in  his  vocabulary.  He  felt 
he  was  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  universe.  ...  (p.  89) 

The  importance  of  this  theme  of  the  word,  in  Pasternak's  novel, 
can  hardly  be  overestimated,  for  though  Zhivago,  living  through 
the  vicissitudes  of  history,  loses  much  of  his  youthful  assurance 
and  even  sinks  into  weariness  and  a  lapse  of  creative  power,  still 
it  is  to  this  power  that  he  can  and  does  continually  return,  and 
that  in  the  end  is  the  meaning  of  his  life.  After  all  the  losses 
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brought  by  his  experience  of  historical  time — and  Doctor  Zhivago 
is  a  novel  of  poignant  losses — Zhivago  has  the  power  of  words 
that  turns  these  losses  into  artistic  victory. 

The  particular  form  his  words  take  is  the  age-old,  tragic  lament, 
and  Zhivago,  both  the  poet  and  the  actor  and  in  a  way  the  spec- 
tator of  these  laments,  experiences  from  them  that  purification 
which  is  the  effect  of  tragedy.  After  being  separated  by  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  Revolution  from  the  woman,  Lara,  whom  he  loves,  he 
remains  alone  in  a  house  they  had  shared  deep  in  the  winter  forests 
and  snows  of  Siberia.  There  Zhivago  begins  to  compose  and  to 
perform  within  himself,  as  it  were,  and  sometimes  with  actual 
outward  gestures,  the  lament  over  his  loss. 

\  .  .  there  was  also  this  other  inward  conversation:  "I'll  stay  with 
you  a  little,  my  unforgettable  delight,  for  as  long  as  my  arms  and 
hands  and  my  lips  remember  you.  I'll  put  my  grief  for  you  in  a  work 
that  will  endure  and  be  worthy  of  you.  I'll  write  your  memory  into 
an  image  of  aching  tenderness  and  sorrow.  I'll  stay  here  till  this  is 
done,  then  I  too  will  go '  (p.  452) 

....  when  he  saw  the  disarranged  bed  and  the  things  thrown  about 
in  disorder  on  the  chairs  and  floor,  he  knelt  down  like  a  little  boy, 
leaned  his  breast  against  the  hard  edge  of  the  bedstead,  buried  his  head 
in  the  bedclothes,  and  wept  freely  and  bitterly  as  children  do.  (p. 
452) 

....  his  feeling,  still  pulsing  and  warm,  was  gradually  eliminated 
from  his  poems,  and  romantic  morbidity  yielded  to  a  broad  and  serene 
vision  that  lifted  the  particular  to  the  level  of  the  universal  and  fa- 
miliar. He  was  not  deliberately  striving  for  such  a  goal,  but  this  broad 
vision  came  of  its  own  accord  as  a  consolation,  like  a  message  sent  to 
him  by  Lara  from  her  travels,  like  a  distant  greeting  from  her,  like  her 
appearance  in  a  dream  or  the  touch  of  her  hand  on  his  forehead,  and 
he  loved  this  ennobling  imprint,  (p.  453) 

....  he  made  a  note  reaffirming  his  belief  that  art  always  serves 
beauty,  and  beauty  is  delight  in  form,  and  form  is  the  key  to  organic 
life,  since  no  living  thing  can  exist  without  it,  so  that  every  work  of 
art,  including  tragedy,  expresses  the  joy  of  existence.  And  his  own 
ideas  and  notes  also  brought  him  joy,  a  tragic  joy,  a  joy  full  of  tears 
that  exhausted  him  ....  (p.  454) 

Sometimes,  after  losing  himself  in  his  work,  Yurii  Andreievich  sud- 
denly remembered  Lara  as  vividly  as  if  she  were  before  him,  and  broke 
down  from  tenderness  and  the  sharpness  of  his  loss.  As  in  his  child- 
hood, when  after  his  mother's  death  he  thought  he  heard  her  voice  in 
the  bird  calls,  in  the  summer  magnificence  of  Kologrivov's  garden,  so 
now  his  hearing,  accustomed  to  Lara's  voice  and  expecting  it  as  part  of 
his  life,  played  tricks  on  him  and  he  heard  her  calling,  'Yurochka!' 
from  the  next  room!  (pp.  454-455) 
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This  histrionic  receptivity,  which  here  interrupts  but  which  has 
made  Zhivago's  art  possible  in  the  first  place,  reaches  an  ultimate, 
formal  conclusion,  at  the  end  of  the  novel,  in  the  mourning  of  the 
woman,  Lara,  over  her  own  loss  of  him,  absolute  now  after  their 
earlier  separation,  since  now  it  is  over  his  dead  body.  Pasternak  is 
very  careful  in  his  description  of  her  actions  and  words  on  this 
occasion,  so  we  may  take  them  to  be  his  definition,  as  it  were,  of 
perfect  tragic  art. 

\  ...  it  is  prescribed  in  the  ritual:  "And  you  shall  kiss  me  with  a  last 
kiss."  (p.  498) 

She  thought:  "But  what  a  pity  he  isn't  having  a  church  funeral.  The 
burial  service  is  so  grand  and  solemn!  It's  more  than  most  people 
deserve  when  they  die,  but  it  would  have  been  so  appropriate  for 
Yurochka!  He  would  have  deserved  all  that,  he  would  have  justified 
and  given  meaning  to  'the  lament  over  the  grave  which  is  the  hymn 
of  Alleluiah".'  (p.  500) 

For  a  moment  she  stood  still  and  silent,  neither  thinking  nor  crying, 
bowed  over  the  coffin,  the  flowers,  and  the  body,  shielding  them  with 
her  whole  being,  her  head,  her  breast,  her  heart,  and  her  arms  .... 
(p.  500) 

And  now  she  took  her  leave  of  him,  addressing  him  in  the  direct 
language  of  everyday  life.  Her  speech,  though  lively  and  informal, 
was  not  down-to-earth.  Like  the  choruses  and  monologues  of  ancient 
tragedies,  like  the  language  of  poetry  or  music,  or  any  other  con- 
ventional mode  of  expression,  its  logic  was  not  rational  but  emo- 
tional. The  rhetorical  strain  in  her  effortless,  spontaneous  talk  came 
from  her  grief.  Her  simple,  unsolemn  words  were  drenched  in  tears.' 
(p.  502) 

The  dignity  of  this  feeling  and  this  language  are  surrounded, 
exiled,  in  a  world  of  official  Socialist  society,  or  organized  medi- 
ocrity which  Pasternak  describes  in  the  novel  sometimes  with  re- 
gret, and  at  other  times  with  unsparing,  sarcastic  disgust. 

In  those  days  everything  became  a  specialty,  including  versification 
and  the  art  of  translation;  theoretical  studies  were  written  on  all 
possible  subjects,  and  institutes  were  founded  right  and  left.  There 
arose  all  sorts  of  Palaces  of  Thought,  Academies  of  Artistic  Ideas. 
(P-  474) 

Before  his  death  Zhivago  finds  this  theoretical  manner  has  spread 
even  into  the  minds  and  conversation  of  his  closest  friends,  so  that 
they  have  become  like  mannikins,  automatic  men,  who  no  longer 
feel  what  they  are  speaking,  and  thus  do  not  speak  a  true  human 
language. 
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These  reflections  appealed  to  Gordon  just  because  they  were  so 
hackneyed.  He  nodded  his  head  with  sympathy  and  agreed  with 
Dudorov  in  everything.  It  was  the  very  triteness  of  the  feelings  and 
expressions  that  moved  him  most;  he  mistook  Dudorov's  reflection 
of  prescribed  feeling  for  a  genuine  expression  of  humanity,  (p.  482) 

Pasternak,  however,  does  not  allow  the  true  feeling  and  language 
of  Zhivago  and  Lara,  which  is  his  own,  to  be  defeated  by  this  false 
sort.  Though  Zhivago  dies  of  a  heart  attack  and  Lara  disappears  in 
one  of  the  women's  concentration  camps,  Pasternak,  in  the  Epi- 
logue of  the  novel  performs  a  kind  of  miracle  of  faith,  by  having 
these  very  friends  of  Zhivago's  who  had  lost  their  humanity  and 
language,  appear  to  be  restored.  They  are  sitting  on  a  summer 
evening  at  an  open  window  overlooking  the  city  of  Moscow  after 
the  Second  World  War.  In  their  hands  they  hold  a  book  of  Zhi- 
vago's, 'a  book  they  had  read  more  than  once  and  almost  knew  by 
heart.'  This  is  the  book  about  life  which  Zhivago  had  dreamed  of 
writing  from  the  beginning,  and  which  Pasternak  with  his  particu- 
lar talent  for  life,  was  always  writing  in  one  form  or  another  from 
the  beginning  of  his  career.  The  words  of  the  book  express  a  sense 
of  the  universe  which  materializes  around  them,  or,  it  might  be 
said,  the  surrounding  universe  brings  the  words  into  existence,  and 
this  universe  is  pervaded  by  a  holiness,  an  expanding  love,  whose 
source  is  the  'holy  city'  of  Moscow,  the  place  of  human  brother- 
hood, the  promise  of  a  world-wide  Christian  civilization.  This  is  a 
Moscow  which  Pasternak  has  transfigured,  and  which  in  turn 
transfigures  his  characters  looking  at  it. 

And  Moscow,  right  below  them  and  stretching  into  the  distance,  the 
author's  native  city,  in  which  he  had  spent  half  his  life — Moscow  now 
struck  them  not  as  the  stage  of  the  event  connected  with  him  but  as 
the  main  protagonist  of  a  long  story,  the  end  of  which  they  had 
reached  that  evening,  book  in  hand.  (p.  519) 


Thinking  of  this  holy  city  and  of  the  entire  earth,  of  the  still-living 
protagonists  of  this  story,  and  their  children,  they  were  filled  with 
tenderness  and  peace,  and  they  were  enveloped  by  the  unheard  music 
of  happiness  that  flowed  all  about  them  and  into  the  distance.  And  the 
book  they  held  seemed  to  confirm  and  encourage  their  feeling,  (p. 
519) 

Pasternak  thus  gives  his  whole  literary  endeavor,  at  last,  that  Mes- 
sianic mission  which  has  been  the  tradition  of  the  Russian  novel, 
and  which  he  has  continued  in  the  midst  of  all  the  techniques  and 
fashions  of  modernity.  History,  life,  literature,  human  beings  in 
time,  are  ever  moving,  as  he  knew  and  as  his  fiction  surely  depicts, 
but  he  believed  that  like  rafts  floating  down  a  river,  to  use  an  image 
from  the  last  of  Zhivago's  poems,  the  centuries  were  coming  out  of 
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the  dark  to  Christ.  With  Pasternak,  the  art  of  fiction  becomes  Bibli- 
cal and  prophetic;  and  though  to  the  sophisticated  contemporary 
mind,  such  a  moralistic  ending  may  seem  old-fashioned  and  out- 
moded, too  simple  both  artistically  and  ideologically,  yet  for  Pas- 
ternak it  was  an  expression  of  'the  living  voice  of  life,'21  which  he 
had  always  sought  to  be  true  to  in  his  art,  and  which  he  heard,  at 
last,  in  these  accents. 


21  From  an  article  'A  Few  Observations  on  Art,'  published  in  Russia  in 
1922.  The  translation  quoted  here  is  from  Pasternak  A  Pictorial  Biography 
by  Gerd  Ruge,  New  York,  McGraw-Hill,  1959,  p.  46.  'We  have  forgotten 
that  there  is  only  one  thing  in  our  power:  not  to  distort  the  living  voice 
of  life.' 
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THE  DIVIDED  WORLD 


SIR  CHARLES  PERCY  SNOW  HAS  SECURED  HIS  LITERARY 
reputation  with  a  sequence  of  novels  entitled  Strangers 
and  Brothers.  There  are  eight  novels  in  this  sequence, 
although  the  sequence  is  not  yet  complete.  The  narrator 
of  each  novel  is  Lewis  Eliot,  a  sensitive  observer,  a  confi- 
dant with  a  deep  inquisitive  nature  and  a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  other  people's  problems.  Each  novel  treats  a 
segment  of  his  life.  Sometimes  a  part  of  his  life  which  has  been 
treated  by  one  novel  is  considered  in  another  novel,  but  the  situa- 
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tion  and  the  problem  is  always  different.  Throughout  the  sequence, 
Eliot's  personality  never  changes;  he  learns  a  lot  about  himself  and 
about  others;  but  he  remains  consistently  the  same. 

Eliot's  life  in  outline  resembles  at  some  points  that  of  Snow's 
himself.  Eliot  is  born  poor,  his  father  declaring  bankruptcy  when 
he  is  still  a  boy.  Eliot's  mother  lavishes  on  him  all  the  love  she 
never  felt  for  his  father,  and  she  inculcates  in  him  a  burning  drive 
to  be  successful.  Driven  by  his  mother's  ambitions,  Eliot  distin- 
guishes himself  in  school,  later  as  a  clerk  in  a  local  bureau  of  edu- 
cation, then  as  a  student  of  law,  and  finally  as  a  lawyer.  The  novel 
Strangers  and  Brothers  (the  first  novel  in  the  sequence  and  the  one 
from  which  the  sequence  gets  its  name)  and  the  novel  The  Con- 
science of  the  Rich  treat  these  early  years.  When  Eliot  is  twenty- 
six  years  old,  he  marries  Shelia  Knight,  whom  he  loves  very  much, 
but  who  does  not  love  him.  Shelia  is  a  very  sick  girl,  a  hopeless 
schizophrenic,  subject  to  such  fits  of  depression  that  she  drains 
him  of  both  energy  and  compassion.  As  a  result,  Eliot  gives  up  try- 
ing to  be  a  successful  full-time  lawyer,  becomes  a  part-time  legal 
consultant  in  a  properous  business  firm,  and  spends  the  rest  of  his 
time  teaching  law  in  an  unnamed  college  at  Cambridge  University. 
The  novel  Time  of  Hope  focuses  more  directly  on  Eliot's  family 
background  as  well  as  on  the  years  of  this  tragic  romance  and  mar- 
riage with  Shelia.  The  novels  The  Light  and  the  Dark  and  The 
Masters  concentrates  on  what  Eliot  sees  and  learns  about  others 
while  he  is  at  Cambridge.  Eliot  stays  at  Cambridge  until  World 
War  II  breaks  out,  at  which  time  he  becomes  a  civil  servant  in  the 
Ministry  of  Labor,  supervising  scientific  personnel.  It  is  at  this 
time  that  his  wife  commits  suicide.  The  novel  Homecoming  treats 
the  agony  of  this  experience  as  well  as  the  uncertainties  Eliot  feels 
in  trying  to  fall  in  love  again  with  Margaret  Davidson.  The  next 
novel  in  the  sequence,  The  New  Men,  considers  the  problems  that 
rise  between  the  administrators  in  charge  of  and  the  scientists  work- 
ing on  the  atom  bomb.  The  novel  focuses  on  this  problem  in  per- 
sonal and  human  terms  because  Lewis  Eliot  is  one  of  the  adminis- 
trators and  Martin  Eliot,  his  brother,  is  an  atomic  physicist.  The 
Affair,  the  last  novel  so  far  to  appear  in  the  sequence,  involves  a 
scientist  accused  of  professional  fraud  and  shows  how  ultimate 
justice  eventually  prevails  against  the  machinery  of  academic  poli- 
tics. 

The  novels  as  here  listed  do  not  follow  the  order  of  their  publi- 
cation. Snow  wrote  the  novels  in  an  order  different  from  the  way 
he  wants  them  to  be  finally  read.  Snow's  design  is  to  contrast  a  re- 
lationship between  what  Eliot  sees  and  what  he  feels.1  This  struc- 

1  This  aspect  of  Strangers  and  Brothers  is  briefly  discussed  by  William 
Cooper,  C.  P.  Snow  (London,  1959),  p.  33. 
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tural  pattern  has  important  thematic  implications.  Snow  is  suggest- 
ing that  men  remain  strangers  until  there  is  a  basis  for  human 
communication  between  them.  We  often  observe  people  around  us 
— people  we  love,  and  people  we  like — who  are  suffering  disillu- 
sionment, disappointment,  loneliness.  Often  we  are  unable  to  make 
human  contact  with  these  people,  we  are  unable  to  understand  their 
predicament,  because  we  are  mere  observers  in  life  and  have  never 
personally  known  their  agony.  There  is  no  basis  for  communica- 
tion between  ourselves  and  others  because  the  experience  of  others 
is  outside  the  range  of  our  own.  The  strangers  in  Snow's  novels 
are  the  mere  observers  who  see  the  tragedies  of  others  at  a  cold 
distance.  The  brothers  are  life's  participants  who  make  contact 
with  others  because  they  have  mutual  understanding. 

A  few  examples  from  the  novels  themselves  should  make  this 
point  more  clear.  One  important  theme  that  runs  through  the  se- 
quence is  that  of  possessive  love — the  desire  of  someone  to  make 
another  over  into  the  image  of  himself  or  into  the  image  of  his 
dream  of  success.  Lewis  Eliot  continually  notices  this  happening. 
He  sees  George  Passant,  for  example,  the  central  character  in  the 
novel  Strangers  and  Brothers,  organize  a  group  of  young  men  and 
women  and  encourage  them  to  fulfill  the  ambitions  that  he  has  for 
them  and  to  reject  established  conventions.  In  The  Conscience  of 
the  Rich,  Eliot  sees  Mr.  March,  a  very  wealthy,  aristocratic  Anglo- 
Jew,  attempt  to  bring  his  son  Charles  back  into  the  family  as 
well  as  into  the  self-satisfied,  aristocratic  community  which  Mr. 
March  so  well  represents.  Eliot  is  participant,  and  not  an  ob- 
server, in  Time  of  Hope  when  his  mother  begins  to  outline  his 
career  in  terms  of  her  dream  of  success.  Eliot  is  again  participant 
in  The  New  Men  when  he,  in  turn,  tries  to  dictate  and  supervise 
the  career  of  his  brother  Martin.  In  the  course  of  the  sequence, 
Eliot  is  not  only  the  victim  of  possessive  love,  but  he  is  also  guilty 
of  being  possessive.  In  this  sense,  Eliot  shares  in  the  experience,  the 
emotions  and  feelings,  of  not  only  Charles  March  and  his  own 
brother,  but  of  his  mother,  George  Passant,  and  Mr.  March  as  well. 
Despite  the  fact  that  he  is  so  different  from  many  of  these  people, 
his  life  touches  theirs  at  points  of  mutual  experience;  this  experi- 
ence is  a  kind  of  hub  bringing  the  experience  of  others  into  his 
range  of  being  as  the  hub  of  a  wheel  brings  all  the  spokes  into  its 
center. 

Another  theme  that  runs  through  the  novels  is  that  of  unrequited 
love.  In  The  Light  and  the  Dark,  Eliot  observes  how  Roy  Calvert 
is  unable  to  get  outside  the  limits  of  his  dark,  brooding,  melancholy 
self  and  return  the  love  of  Joan  Royce  and  later  Rosalind  Wykes. 
In  The  New  Men,  Eliot  again  observes  how  his  sister-in-law  is  un- 
able to  return  her  husband's  love.  In  Time  of  Hope  and  Homecom- 
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ing,  Eliot,  no  longer  an  observer,  participates  in  such  an  experience 
himself  when  Shelia  Knight,  the  girl  he  eventually  marries,  is  un- 
able to  return  his  love,  and  later  when  Eliot  himself  finds  it  im- 
possible to  respond  to  Margaret  Davidson  who  loves  him.  Again 
Eliot  is  not  only  the  victim  of  unrequited  love,  but  he  is  also  guilty 
of  the  thing  which  victimizes  him.  We  again  see  the  meaning  of 
Eliot's  experience  in  terms  of  another,  and  another's  experience  in 
terms  of  Eliot's. 

These  examples  could  be  multiplied.  And  what  is  true  of  the 
structure  of  the  sequence  as  a  whole  is  also  true  of  the  structure  of 
the  individual  novels.  As  the  sequence  reveals  varied  people  mak- 
ing human  contact  by  sharing  the  same  experience  or  emotion,  so 
too  the  individual  novels  reveal  people  coming  together  this  way  in 
moments  of  time.  This  is  quite  obvious  in  The  Masters. 

The  plot  of  The  Masters  is  rather  simple.  The  story  takes  place 
while  Lewis  Eliot  is  a  Fellow  at  an  unnamed  college  in  Cambridge 
University.  The  Fellows  learn  that  the  Master  has  incurable  cancer 
and  will  soon  die.  The  main  problem  in  the  novel  is  who  will  be 
elected  the  new  Master — Paul  Jago,  a  very  human  but  undistin- 
guished English  teacher,  or  Thomas  Crawford,  a  rather  cold  but 
famous  scientist. 

The  reader  learns  at  the  beginning  of  the  novel  that  the  Master 
is  expected  to  die  soon,  but  he  continues  to  live  on  through 
two-thirds  of  the  novel.  On  first  examination,  there  appears  to  be 
no  reason  of  plot,  theme,  or  structure  for  the  Master  to  live  on. 
On  second  examination,  there  are  perhaps  several  reasons.  The 
Master's  living  on  first  throws  the  college  into  a  turmoil,  because 
it  cannot  even  begin  considering  a  new  Master  until  the  old  one 
dies.  As  a  result,  the  action  of  the  first  part  of  the  novel  takes  place 
in  small  groups,  in  private  rooms,  with  all  kinds  of  secret  and  un- 
derground activity  keeping  both  sides  busy.  This  delay  in  the  elec- 
tion also  gives  the  Fellows  time  to  consider  the  separate  merits  of 
each  candidate,  and  this  eventually  works  to  Jago's  disadvantage. 
Another  reason  the  Master  lives  on  is  to  give  Snow  a  chance  to 
talk  about  the  meaning  of  death.  Initially  the  Master  was  not  told 
that  he  was  to  die  and  he  welcomes  visitors.  Once  the  Master  learns 
that  he  will  not  recover,  however,  he  wants  to  be  alone.  His  ex- 
perience cannot  be  understood  by  anyone  who  is  not  also  under 
sentence  of  death.  The  one  who  comes  closest  to  establishing  con- 
tact with  the  Master  at  this  time  is  Roy  Calvert,  himself  a  manic 
depressive,  searching  unsuccessfully  for  a  religious  explanation  of 
life  and  wishing  for  death  when  he  cannot  find  his  answer — a  wish 
which  becomes  a  reality  in  the  novel  The  Light  and  the  Dark.  Yet 
even  Calvert  cannot  feel  what  the  Master  feels,  and  the  Master  is 
finally  alone,  tragically  isolated  by  his  condition,  separated  from 
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the  social  activity  of  which  he  can  no  longer  be  a  part.  Lewis  Eliot 
says: 

Occasionally  we  had  imagined  that  the  Master  saw  through  the  de- 
ception, but  it  was  not  true.  The  news  came  as  a  total  shock.  He  did 
not  reproach  her  [Lady  Muriel,  his  wife].  She  could  not  remember 
what  he  said,  but  it  was  very  little. 

'It's  hard  to  think  without  a  future.'  That  was  the  only  remark 
she  could  recall. 

But  the  hardest  blow  for  her  was  that,  in  looking  towards  his  death, 
he  seemed  to  have  forgotten  her.  'I  was  less  use  than  ever,'  Lady 
Muriel  cried  to  Roy. 

It  was  that  cry  which  had  seared  Roy  with  the  spectacle  of  human 
egotism  and  loneliness.  They  had  lived  their  lives  together.  She  had 
to  tell  him  this  news.  She  saw  him  thinking  only  of  his  death — and 
she  could  not  reach  him.  It  did  not  matter  whether  she  was  there  or 
not. 

After  she  had  gone  out,  Joan  had  visited  him  for  a  few  minutes,  he 
had  asked  to  be  left  to  himself. 

Roy  said: 

'We're  all  alone  aren't  we?  Each  of  us.  Quite  alone.' 

Later,  he  asked: 

'If  she  was  miserable  and  lonely  today,  what  was  it  like  to  be  him? 
Can  anyone  imagine  what  it's  like  to  know  your  death  is  fixed?' 

While  there  can  be  no  contact  with  a  person  who  is  waiting  to 
die,  there  are  other  emotions  and  experiences  which  serve  as  points 
at  which  characters  make  contact  with  each  other.  The  main  idea 
in  the  novel  is  that  the  experience  of  the  election  binds  radically 
different  people  together.  The  two  rivals,  for  example — Jago  and 
Crawford — are  brought  together  by  the  situation : 

They  were  drawn  close  in  their  rivalry.  Even  as  they  said  they  would 
not  vote  for  the  other,  they  felt  an  inexplicable  intimacy.  They  found 
real  elation  in  making  a  statement  together;  they  enjoyed  setting 
themselves  apart  from  the  rest  of  us.  It  was  not  the  first  time  I  had 
noticed  the  electric  attraction  of  rivalry:  rivals,  whether  competing 
for  a  job,  opposing  each  other  in  politics,  struggling  for  the  same 
woman,  are  for  the  mysterious  moments  closer  than  any  friends. 
(159) 

Roy  Calvert,  a  young  historian  subject  to  extreme  periods  of  sad- 
ness, is  most  unlike  Winslow,  the  Bursar,  a  rude,  jealous,  bitter  old 
man.  And  yet  Calvert  is  suddenly  drawn  to  him  when  he  sees  Win- 
slow  overcome  with  sadness  when  Winslow' s  son  fails  his  exami- 


2C.  P.  Snow,  The  Masters  (New  York,  1951),  pp.  134-135.  All  further 
quotations  will  be  taken  from  this  text,  page  references  shown  in  paren- 
theses after  the  quote. 
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nations.  As  Lewis  Eliot  states  it,  Winslow's  sadness  'touched  the 
trigger  of  his  [Calvert's]  own.'  (165) 

This  sense  of  brotherhood,  these  shared  feelings,  ultimately  de- 
termine the  very  election  itself.  Despard-Smith,  an  elderly,  pomp- 
ous divine,  is  really  much  more  sympathetic  to  Jago  than  to  Craw- 
ford, but  he  won't  vote  for  Jago  because  like  Jago  Despard-Smith 
was  at  one  time  up  for  Master  and  was  not  elected.  Despard-Smith 
wants  Jago  to  suffer  the  same  injury  to  pride  which  he  had  to  suf- 
fer. As  a  result,  Despard-Smith  and  Jago  are  united  in  a  strange 
kind  of  brotherhood: 

Unluckily  for  Jago,  the  old  man  saw  in  him  his  own  misfortune  re- 
created. He  did  like  Jago;  he  was  starved  of  affection,  he  was  not 
without  power  to  enjoy  friendship,  though  he  could  not  take  the 
first  steps  himself.  But  seeing  that  Jago  might  retrace  his  old  distress, 
Despard-Smith  wished  simply  and  starkly  that  it  should  happen  so. 
He  wished  it  more  because  he  liked  the  man.  It  was  right  that  Jago 
too  should  sacrifice  himself.  He  thought  of  his  own  "disappointing 
life."  He  thought  of  Jago,  treated  as  he  had  been.  And  he  felt  a  tinge 
of  sadic  warmth.  (296) 

The  election  becomes  a  kind  of  catalyst,  bringing  people  to- 
gether in  a  strange  kind  of  brotherhood  or  forcing  them  apart.  The 
election  also  becomes  a  kind  of  social  crisis  which  reveals  that  men 
often  think  that  they  are  making  rational  and  objective  choices 
when,  in  fact,  they  are  acting  most  irrationally.  Despard-Smith 
votes  against  Jago  because  he  wants  him  to  suffer.  Crystal  votes 
against  Jago  because  he  thinks  that  Crawford  can  best  protect 
Chrystal's  own  claim  to  power  within  the  college.  Lewis  Eliot  votes 
for  Jago  because  he  is  piqued  with  Crawford.  Nightingale  votes 
against  Jago  because  he  hopes  that  Crawford  can  get  him  elected 
to  the  Royal  Society.  Winslow  votes  against  Jago  out  of  anger  and 
hate.  Eustace  Pilbrow  votes  against  Jago  because  he  dislikes  Jago's 
politics.  All  of  these  votes  are  no  more  rational  than  that  of  M.H.L. 
Gay,  who  is  senile. 

The  Masters  takes  place  in  1937,  during  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
Civil  War  and  just  preceding  World  War  II.  Snow  is  ultimately 
suggesting  that  the  struggle  for  power  within  the  college  is  of  the 
same  quality  as  the  struggle  for  high  political  power  and  even 
parallels  the  struggle  for  the  balance  of  power  in  the  world.  This 
idea  becomes  important,  not  only  in  terms  of  the  fact  that  the  mo- 
tives for  choosing  the  Master  are  far  from  objective  and  rational, 
but  also  in  terms  of  the  fact  that  a  man  like  Jago,  who  is  far  more 
human  than  Crawford,  is  also  far  more  vulnerable  in  times  of  crisis 
simply  because  of  his  deeper  feelings.  Jago  is  afraid  to  tell  his  wife 
that  she  must  not  pompously  take  the  Master's  Lodge  for  granted 
because  he  does  not  want  to  hurt  her  feelings.  He  is  unmoved  by 
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the  fact  that  this  is  ultimately  hurting  his  prospects  as  a  candidate. 
As  noble  as  this  is,  Jago,  at  another  point,  lets  his  ambition  de- 
stroy his  reason,  when  he  becomes  willing  to  promise  Nightingale, 
a  spiteful  and  vicious  old  man,  the  tutorship  of  the  college,  if 
Nightingale  will  only  vote  for  him.  Moreover,  Jago  is  a  hopeless 
idealist  who  lacks  an  ability  to  see  what  can  be  accomplished  and 
what  is  pure  dream: 

He  [Jago]  had  dreams  of  what  he  could  do  with  his  power.  These 
dreams  left  him  sometimes,  he  became  crudely  avid  for  the  job,  but 
they  returned.  ...  In  his  dreams,  he  did  not  altogether  know  how  to 
attain  it.  He  had  nothing  of  the  certainty  with  which,  in  humility,  ac- 
cepting their  limitations,  Chrystal  and  Brown  went  about  their  aims, 
securing  a  benefaction  from  Sir  Horace,  arranging  an  extra  tutor- 
ship, making  sure  that  Luke  got  a  grant  for  his  research.  He  had 
nothing  of  their  certainty,  nor  their  humility.  (61) 

In  contrast  to  Jago,  Crawford  does  not  have  the  emotional  depth 
or  the  capacity  to  see  life  tragically.  But  it  is  perhaps  Crawford's 
more  restrained  feelings  that  make  him  better  qualified  for  the 
Mastership.  Near  the  end  of  the  novel,  Walter  Luke,  the  physicist, 
makes  a  very  important  scientific  discovery.  Luke  suggests  at  the 
time  that  science  is  outside  the  realm  of  human  emotion  and  is  ulti- 
mately a  means  of  controlling  nature  and  improving  man's  condi- 
tion. At  the  end  of  the  novel,  Lewis  Eliot  says  that  the  past  and 
tradition  can  be  drugs  when  they  curtail  progress.  Sir  Horace,  a 
wealthy  industrialist  who  endows  the  college,  tells  us  that  the  future 
belongs  to  science.  Francis  GetlifTe — a  young,  intelligent,  scru- 
pulously honest  physicist — tells  Eliot  that  any  rational  man  would 
vote  for  Crawford.  Getliffe  not  only  appears  to  be  right,  but  his 
remark  is  most  illuminating  in  terms  of  the  novel  as  a  whole.  In 
his  books  Two  Cultures  and  Science  and  Government,  Snow  main- 
tained that  scientists  should  have  more  power  in  government  be- 
cause in  the  modern  world  many  political  decisions  demand  a 
technological  knowledge.  In  The  Masters,  Snow  also  seems  to  be 
suggesting  that  the  scientist  is  often  the  best  administrator  because 
he  has  been  trained  to  think  rationally  and  impersonally.  The  emo- 
tions in  The  Masters  which  bound  men  together  were  also  the  mo- 
tives which  led  to  social  crisis.  Snow  seems  to  be  saying  that  the 
emotions  which  control  the  personal  life  should  not  be  allowed  to 
operate  on  the  social  level.  There  is  a  divide  in  Snow's  world  be- 
tween the  individual  life  (which  Snow  calls  tragic)  and  the  work- 
ing of  society  (which  Snow  says  is  untragic  because  it  is  not  limited 
by  death) .  In  The  Masters,  Snow  showed  men  so  preoccupied  with 
their  personal  lives  that  some  were  unable  to  choose  rationally  or 
act  intelligently.  The  implication  is  that  the  consequences  of  such 
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behavior  for  the  college  could  be  most  unfortunate.  Another  impli- 
cation is  that  the  consequences  of  such  behavior  on  the  high  levels 
of  government  could  in  the  modern  world  be  disastrous. 

II 

Although  the  situation  in  The  Masters  is  an  interesting  one,  the 
work  is  essentially  a  novel  of  idea.  Snow  is  convinced  that  there 
is  a  divide  between  the  tragic  personal  life  and  the  untragic  so- 
ciety and  that  the  imperatives  which  operate  on  the  personal  level 
should  not  operate  on  the  social  level.  Because  The  Masters  is  pri- 
marily a  novel  of  idea,  it  is  technically  not  very  complex.  The  fol- 
lowing passage  reveals  Snow's  narrative  methods;  Lewis  Eliot  is 
describing  one  of  the  early  meetings  which  brought  Brown,  Chrys- 
tal,  Jago,  and  him  together  to  discuss  their  political  strategy: 

I  watched  their  heads,  grouped  around  the  desk,  their  faces  glowing 
with  their  purpose — Brown's  purple-pink,  rubicund,  keen-eyed,  Chrys- 
tal's  beaky,  domineering,  Jago's  pale,  worn  with  the  excesses  of  emo- 
tion, his  eyes  intensely  lit.  Each  of  these  three  was  seeking  power,  I 
thought — but  the  power  each  wanted  was  as  different  as  they  were 
themselves.  Brown's  was  one  which  no  one  need  know  but  himself; 
he  wanted  to  handle,  coax,  guide,  contrive,  so  that  men  found  them- 
selves in  the  places  he  had  designed;  he  did  not  want  an  office  or  title 
to  underline  his  power,  it  was  good  enought  to  sit  back  amiably  and 
see  it  work. 

Chrystal  wanted  to  be  no  more  than  Dean,  but  he  wanted  the  Dean, 
in  this  little  empire  of  the  college,  to  be  known  as  a  man  of  power. 
Less  subtle,  less  reflective,  more  immediate  than  his  friend,  he  needed 
the  moment-by-moment  sensation  of  power.  He  needed  to  feel  that 
he  was  listened  to,  that  he  was  commanding  here  and  now,  that  his 
word  was  obeyed.  Brown  would  be  content  to  get  Jago  elected  and 
influence  him  afterwards,  no  one  but  himself  knowing  how  much  he 
had  done.  That  was  too  impalpable  a  satisfaction  for  Chrystal. 
Chrystal  was  impelled  to  have  his  own  part  recognised,  by  Jago,  by 
Brown  and  the  college.  As  we  spoke  that  evening,  it  was  essential  for 
Chrystal  that  he  should  see  his  effect  on  Jago  himself.  He  wanted 
nothing  more  than  that,  he  was  no  more  ambitious  than  Brown — but 
irresistibly  he  needed  to  see  and  feel  his  power. 

Jago  enjoyed  the  dramatic  impact  of  power,  like  Chrystal:  but  he 
was  seeking  for  other  things  besides.  He  was  an  ambitious  man,  as 
neither  Brown  nor  Chrystal  were.  In  any  society,  he  would  have  longed 
to  be  first;  and  he  would  have  longed  for  it  because  of  everything  that 
marked  him  out  as  different  from  the  rest.  He  longed  for  all  the  trap- 
pings, titles,  ornaments  and  show  of  power.  He  would  love  to  hear 
himself  called  Master;  he  would  love  to  begin  a  formal  act  at  a  col- 
lege meeting  "I,  Paul  Jago,  Master  of  the  college  .  .  ."  He  wanted  the 
grandeur  of  the  Lodge,  he  wanted  to  be  styled  among  the  heads  of 
houses.  He  enjoyed  the  prospect  of  an  entry  int  the  college  history — 
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"Dr.  P.  Jago,  41st  Master."  For  him,  in  every  word  that  separated  the 
Master  from  his  fellows,  in  every  ornament  of  the  Lodge,  in  every  act 
of  formal  duty,  there  was  a  gleam  of  magic.  (60-61) 

The  narrative  and  descriptive  styles  here  characterize  the  style 
of  the  novel  as  a  whole.  Snow  first  sets  the  scene;  he  then  describes 
the  characters  (facial  descriptions  reveal  general  personality;  de- 
scriptions of  the  eyes  reveal  the  hidden  meaning  of  character) ;  he 
finally  allows  the  characters  to  talk  out  the  problem,  Lewis  Eliot 
making  interlineating  comments  about  the  meaning  of  it  all.  Once 
we  get  the  three  men  to  the  table,  the  action  stops  and  Eliot 
analyzes  them  at  length.  In  fact,  we  know  more  about  the  charac- 
ters from  what  we  are  told  than  from  what  we  see.  There  is  a 
narrative  and  an  expository  voice  here,  but  the  expository  voice 
not  only  speaks  louder,  it  also  speaks  longer. 

As  Lewis  Eliot  speaks,  it  seems  on  first  appearance  that  his  mind 
is  working  in  terms  of  facts  and  that  he  is  arriving  at  conclusions 
based  on  observation.  On  second  look,  this  is  not  so — far  from  it. 
Eliot's  conclusions  go  far  beyond  the  facts  at  hand.  He  describes 
the  faces  of  the  three  men  and  then  in  the  next  sentence  says, 
'Each  of  these  three  was  seeking  power  .  .  .  the  power  each  wanted 
was  as  different  as  they  were  themselves.'  Somehow  the  reader  is 
supposed  to  believe  that  the  glowing  faces  of  Brown,  Chrystal,  and 
Jago  reveal  not  only  their  desire  for  power  but  also  reveal  the 
different  quality  of  their  desires.  Not  only  does  Eliot  arrive  at 
conclusions  which  go  beyond  the  evidence  he  has  before  him,  he 
also  seems  to  have  a  kind  of  superhuman  insight  which  allows  him 
to  penetrate  into  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  heart.  He  tells  us 
what  all  the  characters  are  thinking.  He  says,  for  example,  'it  was 
essential  for  Chrystal  that  he  should  see  his  effect  on  Jago  himself. 
He  wanted  nothing  more  than  that.'  Eliot  reveals  the  inner  work- 
ings of  practically  all  the  character's  minds.  The  point  here  is  quite 
obvious.  Despite  the  fact  that  Lewis  Eliot  is  narrator,  Snow  is 
really  using  an  omniscient,  an  all-knowing  point  of  view.  The 
point  of  view  in  The  Masters  is  much  closer  to  that  of  the  omnis- 
cient view  of  the  nineteenth  century  novel  (those  of  Thackeray  or 
George  Eliot)  than  it  is  to  the  first  person  point  of  view  of  many 
modern  novels  (such  as  those  of  Hemingway  or  Conrad). 

The  mind  at  work  here  is  not  only  omniscient,  it  is  also  ex- 
tremely rational.  It  proceeds  logically  from  one  man  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  next,  the  sentences  neatly  structured,  the  transitions 
logical,  the  parallelism  reinforcing  the  logic  of  the  observations. 
When  we  come  to  Chrystal,  for  example,  Eliot  says:  'Less  subtle, 
less  reflective,  more  immediate  [three  parallel  phrases],  he  needed 
the  moment-by-moment  sensation  of  power.  He  needed  to  feel 
[two  parallel  independent  clauses]  that  he  was  listened  to,  that  he 
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was  commanding  here  and  now,  that  his  word  was  obeyed'  [three 
parallel  dependent  clauses  within  the  parallel  independent  clause]. 
It  is  perhaps  only  coincidental,  but  nevertheless  interesting,  that 
the  sentence  structure  here  parallels  the  structure  of  the  novel  as 
a  whole.  As  the  sentences  here  establish  a  parallel  relationship  in 
terms  of  the  qualities  which  describe  Chrystal,  so  also  the  structure 
of  the  novel  establishes  a  parallel  relationship  in  terms  of  the  fight 
for  power  on  the  level  of  the  individual,  the  group,  the  nation, 
and  the  world. 

While  the  mind  at  work  in  this  passage  may  be  rational,  coldly 
logical,  almost  totally  unemotional,  one  notices  that  it  is  not  a 
visual  mind.  In  fact,  if  one  analyzes  the  adjectives  here  and  tries 
to  interpret  them  visually,  the  effect  is  a  little  ridiculous,  if  not 
grotesque.  Many  of  the  adjectives  in  this  passage,  as  well  as  the 
novel  as  a  whole,  are  just  tags,  labels  for  characters.  We  know 
Brown  by  his  florid  complexion,  Chrystal  by  his  beaky  nose,  Jago 
by  his  pale  face.  Except  for  what  they  represent  as  ideas,  the  dif- 
ference between  one  character  and  another  in  this  novel  is  often 
only  an  adjectival  difference,  a  difference  of  descriptive  detail. 

It  is  dangerous  to  draw  such  sweeping  conclusions  from  an 
analysis  of  one  passage.  If  we  had  more  time  this  afternoon,  I 
believe  that  further  stylistic  study  would  show  this  to  be  a  repre- 
sentative passage  and  that  my  conclusions  are  not  hasty.  Snow  is 
more  interested  in  idea  than  character — and  his  style  gives  him 
away.  This  is  not  to  say  that  The  Masters  reveals  no  narrative  skills. 
The  setting  of  the  novel  is  handled  with  real  ability — descriptions 
of  a  room  or  of  the  weather  effectively  establishing  the  mood  and 
tone  of  the  dramatic  situation.  The  action  in  The  Masters  takes 
place  in  a  world  that  is  dark,  rainy,  and  snowy.  The  gloomy  setting 
seems  most  appropriate — and  extends  the  gloom  that  surrounds 
the  Master's  imminent  death,  reflects  the  dark  war  clouds  gather- 
ing over  Europe. 

But  a  novel  is  more  than  its  setting.  And  certainly  Snow's  novels 
have  their  limitations.  Perhaps  the  trouble  lies  in  the  novel's  basic 
assumptions.  Snow  believes  that  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  tragic  personal  life  and  untragic  society.  This  idea  seems 
central  to  the  outcome  of  the  election  in  The  Masters — and  yet  the 
idea  is  vague  as  Snow  has  expressed  it.  How  is  society  "untragic" 
when  is  it  made  up  of  "tragic"  individual  lives?  When  Snow  says 
that  individuals  die,  society  remains,  he  is  in  effect  maintaining 
that  society  is  independent  of  its  members,  a  kind  of  sailboat  with- 
out a  sailor.  Even  more  disturbing  is  Snow's  distrust  of  the  literary 
mind  and  his  assumption  that  the  literary  mind  is  of  a  piece. 
(Snow,  the  scientist,  tends  to  think  in  categorical  terms.)  He 
believes  that  Yeats,  Pound,  Wyndham  Lewis  were  at  best  politi- 
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cally  naive,  at  worst  politically  wicked.  And  literary  men  in  gen- 
eral are  leagued  with  them.  For  Snow,  the  humanistic  mind  seems 
to  hold  back  progress  because  it  is  shackled  to  stultifying  tradition 
(note  the  appendix  in  The  Masters).  The  scientists,  on  the  other 
hand,  "have  the  future  in  their  bones."  This  is  the  formula,  and 
in  The  Masters  Jago  and  Crawford  are  its  components.  If  this  is 
good  mathematics,  it  is  not  the  best  art.  And  Snow's  characters 
are  often  no  more  convincing  than  Ptolemaic  astronomy. 

Another  limitation  of  Snow's  novels  is  that  they  are  sometimes 
melodramatic.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  brooding,  of  weeping  and 
moaning,  angst  and  despair,  but  somehow  in  the  end  things  come 
out  fairly  well. 

Snow  is  somewhat  contemptuous  of  the  modern  novel,  es- 
pecially stream  of  consciousness,  and  he  sees  Dickens  and  Trollope 
as  the  high  points  in  Britain's  literary  scene.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  Dickens'  characters  are  seen  from  the  outside  in  a  social  con- 
text; Joyce's  characters,  on  the  other  hand,  are  usually  seen  in 
terms  of  an  inner  reality,  pensively  alienated  and  cut  off  from  each 
other.  One  method  leads  to  the  novel  of  social  situation,  the  other 
to  the  psychological  novel.  Snow  is  more  interested  in  the  novel  of 
situation,  of  which  The  Masters  is  a  creditable  example.  These  two 
kinds  of  novels,  however,  need  not  be  mutually  exclusive,  and 
The  Masters  would  be  an  even  better  novel  if  the  characters  were 
more  psychologically  convincing. 

The  fact  thus  remains  that  Snow  has  learned  very  little  from 
novelists  who  could  have  helped  him.  He  lacks  Henry  James' 
ability  to  give  his  characters  depth,  to  reveal  the  final  and  ultimate 
consequences  of  moral  choice,  to  show  characters  seeing  others 
ambiguously  and  themselves  deceptively.  He  lacks  Faulkner's  and 
Joyce's  ability  to  make  almost  every  descriptive  detail  reinforce  the 
theme  and  structure  of  the  novel.  He  lacks  Proust's  and  Faulkner's 
ability  to  convey  the  simultaneity  of  action.  (The  eight  novels  in 
Snow's  sequence  often  present  Lewis  Eliot  at  the  same  moment  in 
time,  yet  Eliot  is  always  single-mindedly  preoccupied.)  Snow's 
novels  are  formal  retrogressions.  And  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn 
that  Snow's  first  novel  was  a  detective  story.  The  great  power  of 
Snow  is  that  he  continually  keeps  the  reader  wanting  to  know  what 
happens  next.  Unfortunately  this  strength  is  also  his  weakness, 
because  once  the  reader  knows  the  plot,  once  the  situation  has  been 
worked  out,  very  little  else  remains.  If  the  test  of  a  great  novel  is 
that  one  wants  to  read  it  over  and  over  again,  then  The  Masters  is 
not  a  great  novel.  And  The  Masters  is  by  far  the  best  novel  Snow 
has  written  to  date.3 

3  This  lecture  was  presented  before  the  printing  of  F.  R.  Leavis'  attack  on 
Snow  in  The  Spectator,  March  9,  1962. 
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IN  The  Old  Man  and  the  Sea,  Hemingway  presents  his 
most  satisfactory  resolution  to  the  problem  which  he  raises 
throughout  his  major  works,  the  problem  of  man's  individ- 
ual values  in  a  world  that  is  either  prudently  materialistic  or 
ultimately  malevolent.  When  the  problem  of  man  is  treated 
by  the  writers  of  the  naturalist  tradition,  the  presentation  is 
inevitably  uncomplex.  For  Dreiser,  man  is  helplessly  caught  in  a 
mechanistic  universe.  His  problem  is,  at  base,  survival,  his  norm 
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adjustment,  and  his  goal  materialistic  success.  Dreiser's  task  was 
to  present  one  world,  the  only  world  he  envisioned,  a  world  ex- 
ternal to  the  individual.  His  characters  are  objects  placed  within 
the  myriad  thrusts  and  drives  which  he  found  to  be  characteristic 
of  that  world.  For  the  Dreiser  hero,  the  problem  of  the  being  of 
the  individual  was  no  problem:  the  building  of  an  individual 
integrity  meant  simply  the  development  of  one's  capacity  for  mak- 
ing the  most  out  of  every  opportunity. 

But  Hemingway  is  not  a  naturalistic  writer;  he  presents  two 
worlds:  On  the  one  hand  he  envisions  an  internal  world  of  singu- 
larly human  values  where  the  chief  concern  is  with  the  being  of  the 
individual.  On  the  other,  he  recognizes  the  external  world  of  nat- 
uralistic values  where  the  central  focus  is  on  the  hopeless  plight 
of  man  caught  in  the  mechanism  of  a  malevolent  universe.  Thus 
Hemingway's  question  is  much  more  complex  than  Dreiser's:  What 
is  to  be  the  role  of  the  individual  man  in  a  world  which  acts  at 
every  turn  to  determine  his  destiny?  This  is  the  basic  problem 
throughout  Hemingway's  fiction.  It  is  the  problem  confronting  the 
young  Hemingway  hero  Nick  Adams  in  'The  Killers.'  His  answer 
is  characteristic  of  a  pattern  Hemingway  was  to  follow  in  nearly 
every  work  prior  to  The  Old  Man  and  the  Sea:  to  detach  himself 
from  an  environment  whose  value  conditions  he  could  not  accept. 

In  another  of  the  early  stories,  'Soldier's  Home,'  Krebs,  the 
young  soldier  who  has  just  returned  from  the  war,  gives  a  similar 
answer,  but  here  the  justification  for  withdrawal  is  more  fully  de- 
veloped. And  it  is  that  justification  which  must  be  examined,  for 
it  constitutes  the  major  theme  in  all  of  Hemingway.  Faced  on  all 
sides  with  an  incessant  pressure  to  conform  to  the  compromise 
with  values  which  Krebs  believes  most  people  in  his  town  have 
made,  he  remains  stoically  resolute  against  those  values.  He  refuses 
to  become  caught  up  in  the  social  alliances  of  the  young  girls,  the 
submission  to  just  any  job,  the  acceptance  of  the  role  of  the  aspiring 
young  man.  In  the  violence  and  chaos  of  war  he  had  discovered  the 
values  of  self- integrity,  the  importance  of  moral  action  which  had 
come  spontaneously  and  which  produced  his  'feeling  cool  and  clear 
inside,'  and  he  was  determined  to  maintain  that  new  sense  of  being 
which  he  had  experienced. 

In  Hemingway's  three  major  novels  the  central  problem  is  bas- 
ically the  same.  Jake  Barnes  of  The  Sun  Also  Rises  had  become 
an  expatriate  whose  sense  of  morality,  while  unconventional,  was 
the  most  important  reality  in  his  life.  Similarly  Frederick  Henry  of 
A  Farewell  to  Arms  had  left  to  fight  in  the  war  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try. But  again  what  was  most  real  for  him  was  his  search  for  mean- 
ing— a  search  described  by  Robert  Penn  Warren  as  fundamentally 
religious.  And  the  hero  of  For  Whom  the  Bells  Tolls,  also  engaged 
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in  a  cause  not  his  own,  discovers  that  keeping  alive  one's  Tightness 
of  individual  being  is  more  important  than  keeping  alive  a  social 
cause  or  even  oneself. 

But  what  is  perhaps  most  significant  in  Hemingway's  various 
treatments  of  the  problem  of  individual  values  is  the  fact  that  main- 
taining one's  integrity  is  not  so  much  a  choice  as  it  is  a  necessity. 
In  'The  Snows  of  Kiliminjaro'  he  creates  the  pathetic  image  of  a 
man  who  had  compromised  his  sense  of  integrity.  The  story  por- 
trays the  bitterness  of  a  writer  who  was  forced  by  his  compromise 
to  live  a  lie.  Confronted  with  the  fact  of  his  rapidly  approaching 
death,  he  remembers  'all  the  things  he  had  wanted  to  write  about,' 
and  he  realizes  that  it  was  precisely  because  his  life  had  been  a  lie 
that  he  was  now  creatively  impotent.  In  a  passage  depicting  his  self - 
reflection,  we  see  the  cause  of  his  unhappy  state: 

You  kept  from  thinking  and  it  was  all  marvelous.  You  were  equipped 
with  good  insides  so  that  you  did  not  go  to  pieces  that  way,  the  way 
most  of  them  had,  and  you  made  an  attitude  that  you  cared  nothing 
for  the  work  you  used  to  do  now  that  you  could  no  longer  do  it.  But, 
in  yourself,  you  said  that  you  would  write  about  these  people;  about 
the  very  rich;  that  you  were  really  not  one  of  them  but  a  spy  in  their 
country;  that  you  would  leave  it  and  write  of  it  and  for  once  it  could 
be  written  by  someone  who  knew  what  he  was  writing  of.  But  he 
would  never  do  it,  because  each  day  of  not  writing,  of  comfort,  of 
being  that  which  he  despised,  dulled  his  ability  and  softened  his  will 
to  work  so  that,  finally,  he  did  no  work  at  all. 

Here  is  an  important  theme  in  Hemingway's  fiction:  the  corres- 
pondence between  one's  work  and  one's  existence.  Whether  a  man 
is  a  writer,  a  bullfighter,  a  surgeon  or  a  fisherman,  to  'get  it  right' 
technically  is  not  only  as  important  as  to  'get  it  right'  morally  but 
completely  dependent  upon  one's  morality.  Thus  the  real  problem 
facing  each  of  Hemingway's  heroes  is  not  merely  to  develop  and 
maintain  his  skill  in  his  work;  rather  it  is  to  develop  and  maintain 
a  clear  sense  of  his  essential  self.  Harry's  confused  image  of  him- 
self is  presented  as  the  direct  result  'of  being  that  which  he  de- 
spised.' We  discover  that  Harry's  intention  in  withdrawing  from 
the  decadent  life  of  the  cosmopolitan  set  was  to  recover  his  sense 
of  individual  being: 

Africa  was  where  he  had  been  happiest  in  the  good  time  of  his  life, 
so  he  had  come  out  here  to  start  again.  They  had  made  this  safari 
with  a  minimum  of  comfort.  There  was  no  hardship;  but  there  was  no 
luxury  and  he  had  thought  that  he  could  get  back  into  training  that 
way.  That  in  some  way  he  could  work  the  fat  off  his  soul  the  way  a 
fighter  went  into  the  mountains  to  work  and  train  in  order  to  burn  it 
out  of  his  body. 
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Thus  the  story  of  Harry  is  the  story  of  a  man  who  was  cut  off 
by  an  untimely  death  while  he  was  attempting  to  regain  his  spiritual 
life.  He  is  one  of  the  few  central  characters  in  all  of  Hemingway's 
work  who  is  presented  as  a  pathetic  figure,  not  so  much  because 
he  is  the  unfortunate  victim  of  chance  circumstance — but  because 
he  is  the  unwitting  victim,  through  a  weak  moral  choice,  of  his 
own  lost  values. 


ii 

But  in  the  portrayal  of  Santiago  in  The  Old  Man  and  the  Sea  there 
is  no  such  uncertainty  of  being,  no  confusion  of  self  and  values. 
The  old  man  is  presented  from  beginning  to  end  as  one  who  has 
achieved  true  existence.  His  response  to  every  situation  is  the  re- 
sponse of  a  spiritually  fulfilled  man.  The  story,  then,  is  not  con- 
cerned with  the  familiar  Hemingway  search  for  values;  rather  it  is 
concerned  with  the  depiction  of  conflicting  values. 

Throughout  five  carefully  delineated  sections  of  the  novel,  the 
center  of  focus  is  always  on  the  image  of  the  old  man.  The  first 
section  concerns  the  old  man  and  the  boy;  the  second,  the  old  man 
and  the  sea;  the  third,  the  old  man  and  the  marlin;  the  fourth,  the 
old  man  and  the  sharks;  the  fifth  section  returns  to  the  old  man  and 
the  boy. 

In  the  opening  section  Santiago  is  shown  to  be  something  of  a 
pathetic  figure.  He  is  old,  alone,  except  for  the  friendship  of  a 
young  boy,  and  how  even  dependent  to  a  degree  upon  the  charity 
of  others  for  his  subsistence.  His  situation  is  symbolized  by  the 
condition  of  his  sail  which  was  'patched  with  flour  sacks  and, 
furled,  it  looked  like  the  flag  of  permanent  defeat.'  For  eighty-four 
days  he  had  fished  without  success  and  had  lost  his  apprentice  be- 
cause the  boy's  parents  had  considered  him  'salao,'  'the  worst  form 
of  unlucky.' 

But  almost  at  once  the  tone  of  the  writing  changes.  Only  in  ex- 
ternal appearances  is  the  old  man  pathetic.  Hemingway  reverses  the 
attitude  toward  the  old  man  in  a  single  stroke: 

Everything  about  him  was  old  except  his  eyes  and  they  were  the  same 
color  as  the  sea  and  were  cheerful  and  undefeated. 

The  contrast  in  meaning  is  evident:  To  be  defeated  in  the  business 
of  fishing  is  not  to  be  a  defeated  man.  The  theme  begins  and  ends 
the  novel;  never,  after  the  opening  lines  does  the  reader  regard 
Santiago  as  defeated.  The  point  is  made  emphatic  in  the  final  con- 
versation between  the  old  man  and  the  boy: 

'They  beat  me,  Manolin,'  he  said.  'They  truly  beat  me.' 
'He  didn't  beat  you.  Not  the  fish.' 
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And  the  old  man,  whose  thoughts  have  been  on  a  much  more  pro- 
found level  of  contesting,  replies, 

'No.  Truly.  It  was  afterwards.' 

The  novel's  concern,  then,  is  with  success  and  failure,  more  pre- 
cisely, with  kinds  of  success  and  kinds  of  failure.  The  central  con- 
trast is  between  the  two  fundamental  levels  of  achievement:  prac- 
tical success  and  success  in  the  achievement  of  one's  own  being. 
Similarly  the  novel  posits  two  kinds  of  defeat:  Failure  to  compete 
successfully  in  a  materialistic,  opportunistic  world  where  this  only 
is  the  measure  of  a  man  and  failure  to  maintain  one's  being  regard- 
less of  external  defeat.  Thus  the  real  story  concerns  the  meaning, 
in  terms  of  fundamental  human  values,  of  human  existence. 

Almost  at  once  we  become  aware  that  the  misleading  initial  de- 
piction of  the  old  man  as  a  somewhat  pathetic  figure  is  the  direct 
result  of  viewing  him  only  from  the  standpoint  of  his  recent  pro- 
longed ill  luck.  Had  Hemingway  continued  to  present  Santiago 
through  the  eyes  that  measure  a  man's  worth  merely  in  terms  of  his 
practical  success  or  failure,  the  novel  would  necessarily  have  been 
a  naturalistic  one.  Santiago's  skill,  determination,  and  nobility  of 
spirit  would  simply  have  contributed  to  the  greater  irony  of  his 
finally  catching  a  prize  fish  only  to  worsen  his  lot  by  losing  it. 

But  the  key  to  all  of  Hemingway's  major  characters  is  never  to 
be  found  as  it  is  with  Dreiser's  characters,  in  merely  what  happens 
to  them.  Rather  it  is  to  be  found  in  what  they  essentially  are.  This 
is  not  to  discount  the  importance  in  Hemingway  of  environmental 
forces,  both  man-made  and  cosmic,  acting  to  condition  and  even  to 
determine  human  destiny.  In  fact,  those  whose  values  do  not  fol- 
low from  the  shaping  forces  of  environment  are  few  in  number, 
rarely  to  be  encountered.  Santiago  is  one  not  determined  by  en- 
vironment. And  in  his  age  and  wisdom  and  simplicity  he  constantly 
reminds  himself  and  the  boy,  who  is  learning  from  him,  of  the  dis- 
tinction. It  is  a  subtle  but  vital  distinction,  one  which  Santiago 
never  loses  sight  of.  When  the  boy  complains  to  Santiago  about  the 
attitude  of  his  new  master,  Santiago's  response  is  central  to  the 
underlying  theme  of  the  novel.  The  boy  points  out: 

'He  brings  our  gear  himself.  He  never  wants  anyone  to  carry  any- 
thing.' 

'We're  different,'  the  old  man  said. 

The  real  story  of  The  Old  Man  and  the  Sea  begins  with  this  dis- 
tinction. In  the  first  section  two  indistinct  characters  are  introduced 
who  embody  the  values  of  the  practical  world,  the  boy's  father  and 
the  successful  fisherman  to  whom  the  boy  is  assigned.  In  the  old 
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man  and  the  boy's  discussion  of  their  enforced  separation,  we  see 
the  old  man's  simple  recognition  of  the  problem. 

'Santiago,'  the  boy  said  to  him  as  they  climbed  the  bank  from  where 
the  skiff  was  hauled  up.  'I  could  go  with  you  again.  We've  made  some 
money.' 

The  old  man  had  taught  the  boy  to  fish  and  the  boy  loved  him. 

'No,'  the  old  man  said.  'You're  with  a  lucky  boat.  Stay  with  them.' 

'But  remember  how  you  went  eighty-seven  days  without  fish  and 
then  we  caught  big  ones  every  day  for  three  weeks.' 

'I  remember,'  the  old  man  said.  'I  know  you  did  not  leave  me  be- 
cause you  doubted.' 

'It  was  papa  made  me  leave.  I  am  a  boy  and  I  must  obey  him.' 

'I  know,'  the  old  man  said.  'It  is  quite  normal.' 

But  the  old  man's  response  means  something  more  than  that  it  is 
quite  normal  for  a  boy  to  obey  his  parents;  it  means  the  acknowl- 
edgment that  materialism  is  the  central  criterion  for  action  and 
values  in  the  practical  world.  And  the  passage  also  suggests  that 
the  boy  has  been  taught  something  more  than  how  to  fish;  he  has 
been  taught  love  and  respect,  values  which  he  now  finds  conflicting 
with  the  practical  demands  of  his  parents. 

The  successful  fisherman,  the  unnamed  "he"  who  is  the  boy's 
new  master,  is,  in  spite  of  his  success  at  catching  fish,  totally  with- 
out respect  in  the  boy's  eyes.  When  Santiago  promises  to  awaken 
the  boy  in  time  for  his  day's  work  with  his  new  master,  the  boy 
declares, 

'I  do  not  like  for  him  to  waken  me.  It  is  as  though  I  were  inferior.' 

The  missing  quality  in  the  boy's  new  relationship  is  evident:  The 
old  man  wakens  the  boy  in  order  to  share  living  with  him;  the  im- 
personal 'him'  wakes  the  boy  in  order  to  use  him. 

Both  the  old  man  and  the  boy  are  keenly  aware  of  their  loss  of 
each  other,  and  both  plan  ways  to  regain  their  former  partnership. 
It  is  here  that  Santiago  discloses  his  decision  to  go  'far  out:' 

'Tomorrow  is  going  to  be  a  good  day  with  the  currents,'  he  said. 

'Where  are  you  going?'  the  boy  asked. 

'Far  out  to  come  in  when  the  wind  shifts.  I  want  to  be  out  before 
it  is  light.' 

'I'll  try  to  get  him  to  work  far  out,'  the  boy  said.  'Then  if  you 
hook  something  truly  big  we  can  come  to  your  aid.' 

The  old  man's  decision  to  go  'far  out'  is  a  conscious  decision.  It 
was  made  with  a  skilled  fisherman's  awareness  of  recognized  limi- 
tations, not  in  an  attempt  to  challenge  those  limitations  or  to  dis- 
cover new  ones,  but  in  an  attempt  to  oppose  the  forces  of  ill  luck 
and  the  realistic  demands  of  a  materialistic  society.  It  is  the  same 
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kind  of  response  of  being  that  required  his  dogged  opposition  to 
the  sharks,  a  response  directed  not  at  changing,  or  reforming  evil 
but  simply  and  necessarily  at  opposing  it. 

Then  once  again  the  distinction  between  the  values  of  the  old 
man  and  the  values  of  the  practical  fisherman  is  made.  For  Santiago 
the  term  for  the  distinction  is  'strange',  a  term  which  grows  in  sig- 
nificance throughout  the  novel : 

'He  does  not  like  to  work  too  far  out.' 

'No,'  the  boy  said.  'But  I  will  see  something  which  he  cannot  see 
such  as  a  bird  working  and  get  him  to  come  out  after  dolphin.' 

'Are  his  eyes  that  bad?' 

'He  is  almost  blind.' 

'It  is  strange,'  the  old  man  said.  'He  never  went  turtle-ing.  That  is 
what  kills  the  eyes.' 

'But  you  went  turtle-ing  for  years  off  the  Mosquito  Coast  and  your 
eyes  are  good.' 

'I  am  a  strange  old  man.' 

To  be  strange  is  to  possess  values  which  are  'different,'  values  which 
enable  man  to  transcend  what  Hemingway  elsewhere  has  called  the 
'biological  trap'  of  a  naturalistic  existence. 

There  is  no  condemnation  by  the  old  man  of  those  who  do  not 
share  his  values.  He  simply  thinks  of  them  as  lacking  wisdom,  of 
being  young  or  inexperienced : 

.  .  .  many  of  the  fishermen  made  fun  of  the  old  man  and  he  was  not 
angry.  Others,  of  the  older  fishermen,  looked  at  him  and  were  sad. 
But  they  did  not  show  it  and  they  spoke  politely  about  the  current 
and  the  depths  they  had  drifted  their  lines  at  and  the  steady  good 
weather  and  of  what  they  had  seen. 

For  the  'older  fishermen,'  the  'those  who  belong'  of  the  earlier 
novels,  a  man's  worth  is  not  dependent  upon  his  practical  success. 
Ill  luck  may  contribute  to  or  even  bring  about  one's  failure  in  the 
world  of  practical  values,  but  it  cannot  change  what  he  essentially 
is  within  himself.  Thus,  for  the  initiate,  respect  and  recognition  are 
not  contingent  upon  chance;  they  are  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
achievement  of  true  existence.  And  it  is  a  central  maxim  in  Hem- 
ingway's concept  of  man  that  one's  inner  being  must  be  constant 
regardless  of  the  chance  happenings  of  an  external  world. 

The  novel's  second  section  presents  the  full  significance  of  what 
it  means  to  possess  the  sense  of  true  existence.  Just  as  the  'he'  who 
wakes  the  boy  to  use  him  is  blocked  by  his  practical  ends  from  the 
experience  of  love  so  also  the  'younger  fishermen'  whose  intention 
is  to  exploit  are  prevented  from  regarding  the  sea  as  anything  more 
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than  'a  contestant  or  a  place  or  even  an  enemy.'  Again  the  distinc- 
tion is  one  of  individual  values : 

He  always  thought  of  the  sea  as  la  mar  which  is  what  people  call 
her  in  Spanish  when  they  love  her.  Sometimes  those  who  love  her  say 
bad  things  of  her  but  they  are  always  said  as  though  she  were  a 
woman.  Some  of  the  younger  fishermen,  those  who  used  buoys  as 
floats  for  their  lines  and  had  motorboats,  bought  when  the  shark 
livers  had  brought  much  money,  spoke  of  her  as  el  mar  which  is 
masculine.  They  spoke  of  her  as  a  contestant  or  a  place  or  even  an 
enemy.  But  the  old  man  always  thought  of  her  as  feminine  and  as 
something  that  gave  or  withheld  great  favours,  and  if  she  did  wild 
or  wicked  things  it  was  because  she  could  not  help  them. 
The  moon  affects  her  as  it  does  a  woman,  he  thought. 

The  passage  is  an  important  one  in  the  development  of  the  novel. 
Hemingway's  theme  is  clear:  Success  in  the  achievement  of  being 
carries  with  it  the  most  valued  of  man's  possessions,  the  capacity 
for  love.  And  Santiago's  capacity  is  everywhere  evident.  Once  far 
out  in  the  Gulf  the  old  man  takes  his  place  as  a  true  inhabitant  of 
his  true  environment.  He  responds  to  the  sea  and  the  sky  and  the 
birds  and  the  fish  with  the  pure  response  of  his  achieved  being: 

He  loved  green  turtles  and  hawkbills  with  their  elegance  and  speed 
and  their  great  value  and  he  had  a  friendly  contempt  for  the  huge, 
stupid  loggerheads,  yellow  in  their  armour-plating,  strange  in  their 
love-making,  and  happily  eating  the  Portuguese  men-of-war  with 
their  eyes  shut. 

One  is  reminded  of  the  philosopher's  statement,  'Being  consents  to 
being,'  as  Santiago's  being  responds  to  the  creatures  about  him. 

During  the  night  two  porpoises  came  around  the  boat  and  he  could 
hear  them  rolling  and  blowing.  He  could  tell  the  difference  between 
the  blowing  noise  the  male  made  and  the  sighing  blow  of  the  female. 
'They  are  good,'  he  said.  'They  play  and  make  jokes  and  love  one 
another.  They  are  our  brothers  like  the  flying  fish.' 

Nowhere  in  all  of  Hemingway's  works  can  be  found  such  a  di- 
rect treatment  of  genuine  sentiment.  One  is  reminded  of  Pound's 
statement  that  the  writer  in  our  time  must  necessarily  be  ironic  and 
indirect  to  be  effective.  But  in  the  simple  image  of  the  old  man's 
identification  with  the  creatures  of  the  sea  we  have  a  rare  instance 
of  positive  values  being  directly  and  effectively  presented.  Yet  per- 
haps it  is  because  there  is  everywhere  present  the  lurking  dangers 
of  the  dark  water  and  the  old  man's  realistic  awareness  of  those 
malevolent  forces  that  his  love  emerges  fully  as  realistic  as  the 
ever-present  threats  which  surround  him. 
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Santiago's  struggle  with  the  marlin  is  the  principal  subject  of 
the  long  third  section.  From  the  moment  he  feels  the  fish  touch 
the  bait,  his  feeling  is  one  of  joy  for  the  anticipated  contest: 

Then  he  felt  the  gentle  touch  on  the  line  and  he  was  happy. 

'It  was  only  his  turn,'  he  said.  'He'll  take  it.' 

He  was  happy  feeling  the  gentle  pulling  and  then  he  felt  something 
hard  and  unbelievably  heavy. 

Throughout  the  long  contest  his  attitude  toward  the  fish  remains 
constant: 

'Fish,'  he  said.  'I  love  you  and  respect  you  very  much.  But  I  will  kill 
you  dead  before  this  day  ends.' 
Let  us  hope  so,  he  thought. 

The  events  of  the  struggle  are  dramatic:  From  the  time  fish  is 
hooked,  about  noon  of  the  first  day,  until  the  fish  is  killed,  about 
noon  of  the  third  day,  the  old  man  is  forced  to  place  his  own  body 
between  the  fish  and  boat.  Fastening  the  line  to  the  boat  would 
result  in  the  breaking  of  the  line  by  any  sudden  lurch  or  swift  mo- 
tion by  the  fish.  Thus  the  contest  means  for  Santiago  the  summon- 
ing of  his  greatest  efforts  in  skill  and  endurance.  He  carefully  plans 
his  strategy:  Constant  maximum  pressure  on  the  line  must  be  main- 
tained in  order  to  wear  down  the  resistance  of  the  fish  and  to  en- 
courage him  to  surface  in  an  attempt  to  dislodge  the  hook.  Santiago 
knew  that  once  having  surfaced,  the  fish  would  be  unable  to  dive 
deep  again.  Nourishment  and  rest  must  be  systematically  appor- 
tioned to  his  body  so  that  he  would  not  lose  the  battle  prematurely 
through  physical  exhaustion.  All  effort  must  point  to  the  final 
struggle  which  would  involve  not  merely  skill  and  physical  en- 
durance but  will,  his  own  will  in  mortal  contest  with  the  will  of  the 
marlin. 

ill 

But  the  real  power  of  the  novel's  impact  does  not  lie  merely  in  the 
events  of  the  old  man's  dramatic  struggle.  It  lies,  I  believe,  in 
Hemingway's  successful  creation  of  a  new  dimension  in  dramatic 
portraiture.  In  each  of  the  five  carefully  delineated  sections  of  the 
novel,  the  reader's  attention  is  always  on  Santiago.  But  in  each, 
Hemingway  alters  with  subtle  but  masterful  strokes  his  changing 
image  of  the  old  man.  In  each  he  modifies  the  dramatic  focus  to 
isolate,  intensify,  and  thereby  magnify  the  novel's  central  and  con- 
trolling image,  the  portrait  of  Santiago. 

In  the  setting  of  the  simple  fishing  village  we  are  presented  with 
the  aged  fisherman,  initially  pathetic  in  his  meager  existence,  but 
admirable  in  his  determination  to  break  his  run  of  bad  luck,  at  once 
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lovable  in  his  touching  relationship  with  a  young  boy  and  quaint 
in  his  concern  for  American  baseball.  But  as  a  solitary  figure  on  the 
sea,  against  a  backdrop  of  cosmic  nature,  the  image  of  the  old  man 
takes  on  new  and  greater  proportions.  He  becomes  a  being  among 
the  beings  of  the  sea,  a  human  force  among  the  forces  of  the  natural 
world.  But  it  is  at  the  point  at  which  the  old  man  engages  the  great 
marlin  that  a  more  profound  level  of  meaning  is  reached.  Heming- 
way marks  the  shift  with  characteristic  restraint.  The  change  is  sim- 
ple but  unmistakable: 

The  boat  began  to  move  slowly  off  toward  the  North  West. 

It  is  here,  I  think,  that  the  reader  becomes  aware  that  he  is  ex- 
periencing the  achievement  in  prose  which  Hemingway  had  tried 
vaguely  to  explain  in  Green  Hills  of  Africa.  He  had  referred  there 
to  'a  fourth  and  fifth  dimension  that  can  be  gotten.'  And  in  speak- 
ing of  the  complexity  of  such  writing,  he  had  declared,  'Too  many 
factors  must  combine  to  make  it  possible.'  He  had  called  such  prose 
'much  more  difficult  than  poetry,'  but  'one  that  can  be  written, 
without  tricks  and  without  cheating.  With  nothing  that  will  go 
bad  afterwards.'  In  the  amazing  combination  of  simple  realism  of 
narrative  and  complex  symbolism  of  image  at  once  contained  in 
The  Old  Man  and  the  Sea,  Hemingway  has,  I  believe,  constructed 
his  closest  approximation  to  his  goal. 

On  the  realistic  level  the  fisherman  has  hooked  a  huge  fish,  so 
powerful  that  it  begins  to  pull  the  boat.  But  now  the  symbolic  level 
becomes  more  fully  engaged,  operating  not  to  weaken  the  dramatic 
quality  of  the  action,  but  to  complement  and  intensify  it.  As  the 
boat  moves  off  to  the  North  West  the  old  man's  last  contact  with 
the  land,  'the  tops  of  the  blue  hills  that  showed  white/  at  once  was 
lost.  The  total  isolation  of  the  old  man  as  he  is  being  drawn  by  the 
fish  into  unknown  regions  of  the  sea  provides  the  focus  which 
Hemingway  needs  for  the  full  functioning  of  his  art.  Almost  im- 
mediately the  tone  takes  on  a  Melvillian  character,  chiefly  in  the  re- 
flections of  the  old  man. 

'I'm  being  towed  by  a  fish  and  I'm  the  towing  bitt.' 

Just  as  Melville  was  able  to  turn  the  most  superficial  description  of 
whaling  lore  to  a  profound  formulation  of  metaphysical  specula- 
tion, so  also  Hemingway  moves  from  the  simple  responses  and 
reflections  of  the  old  man  as  he  battles  the  fish  to  an  abrupt  appli- 
cation to  deeper  meaning. 

'I  wish  the  boy  was  here,'  he  said  aloud  and  settled  himself  against 
the  rounded  planks  of  the  bow  and  felt  the  strength  of  the  great  fish 
through  the  line  he  held  across  his  shoulders  moving  steadily  toward 
whatever  he  had  chosen. 
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When  once,  through  my  treachery,  it  had  been  necessary  to  him 
to  make  a  choice,  the  old  man  thought. 

His  choice  had  been  to  stay  in  the  deep  dark  water  far  out  beyond 
all  snares  and  traps  and  treacheries.  My  choice  was  to  go  there  to  find 
him  beyond  all  people.  Beyond  all  people  in  the  world.  Now  we  are 
joined  together  and  have  been  since  noon.  And  no  one  to  help  either 
one  of  us. 

It  is  clear  that  Hemingway's  intention  is  much  more  complex  than 
the  mere  reporting  of  a  dramatic  action.  The  actual  event,  the  in- 
stinctive movement  of  the  hooked  fish  toward  some  region  of  its 
native  habitat  is  understood.  But  this  is  hardly  Hemingway's  subject 
matter.  Presented  through  the  sensibility  of  the  old  man,  the  realis- 
tic event  becomes  transformed  into  a  new  subject  matter — one 
which  maintains  the  realism  of  the  action,  but  which  uses  that  ac- 
tion to  objectify  essentially  human  values  and  human  responses. 
Santiago,  the  fisherman,  participates  in  action,  the  action  required 
for  his  practical  livelihood,  but  Santiago,  the  man,  also  participates 
in  existence,  and  human  existence  as  he  has  achieved  it  is  not  con- 
fined by  the  limitations  of  a  mere  vital  existence.  The  choice  of  the 
fish,  however  native  to  its  instinct,  had  been  to  live  beyond  the 
snares  and  traps  and  treacheries  of  those  who  would  destroy  him. 
There  is  a  note  of  compassion  and  regret  in  the  old  man's  decla- 
ration: 'My  choice  was  to  go  there  to  find  him  beyond  all  people. 
Beyond  all  people  in  the  world.'  The  response  is  a  contradiction 
to  Santiago's  earlier  feeling  of  happiness,  of  'joy  for  the  antici- 
pated contest.'  Yet  the  very  ambivalence  expressses  at  once  some- 
thing of  the  paradox  of  the  human  situation. 

Even  the  simple  sentiments  of  love  and  benevolence  which  San- 
tiago feels  for  the  small  creatures  of  the  sea  become  more  pro- 
foundly valid  when  they  are  presented  through  the  larger  aware- 
ness of  the  old  man.  He  knows  that  the  sea  which  he  loves  can  also 
be  cruel,  and  his  ambivalent  attitude  toward  the  sea  intensifies  the 
presentation  of  the  paradox: 

He  was  very  fond  of  flying  fish  as  they  were  his  principal  friends  on 
the  ocean.  He  was  sorry  for  the  birds,  especially  the  small  delicate 
dark  terns  that  were  always  flying  and  looking  and  almost  never  find- 
ing and  he  thought,  'The  birds  have  a  harder  life  than  we  do  except 
for  the  robber  birds  and  the  heavy  strong  ones.  Why  did  they  make 
birds  so  delicate  and  fine  as  those  sea  swallows  when  the  ocean  can 
be  so  cruel?  She  is  kind  and  very  beautiful.  But  she  can  be  so  cruel 
and  it  comes  so  suddenly  and  such  birds  that  fly,  dipping  and  hunting,, 
with  their  small  sad  voices  are  made  too  delicately  for  the  sea.' 

The  passage  contains  an  implicit  lament.  The  old  man's  question 
is  reminiscent  of  Ahab's  unhappy  speculation  on  the  forces  of  mal- 
ice in  the  universe.  Yet  there  is  no  defiance  or  anger  directed  to 
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the  impersonal  'they'  who  have  made  a  universe  which  permits  the 
simultaneous  existence  of  good  and  evil,  of  helplessness  and  gentle- 
ness amid  destructive  forces.  Rather  in  the  old  man's  reflections 
there  is  sympathy  and  compassion  of  an  awareness  capable  of  com- 
prehending the  paradoxical  mystery  of  the  struggle  for  existence. 

But  mysticism  and  metaphysics,  like  the  many  references  to  the 
ordeal  and  suffering  of  Christ,  do  not  function  to  create  an  al- 
legory. Rather  they  function  as  poetic  allusion,  to  suggest  some- 
thing of  the  fundamental  nature  of  the  old  man's  encounter  with 
the  great  marlin  and  its  subsequent  loss  to  the  malevolent  sharks. 
Hemingway  never  loses  sight  of  the  old  man  as  a  simple  fisherman 
who  leads  a  simple  life  with  simple  purposes.  In  spite  of  the  nu- 
merous metaphysical  reveries  concerning  the  nature  of  human  and 
cosmic  purpose,  we  are  continually  brought  back  to  the  old  man's 
simple  existence — by  his  practice  of  making  light  of  his  profundi- 
ties, by  his  good-natured  poking  of  fun  at  himself  and  his  specula- 
tions. Yet  the  suggestions  of  deeper  meaning  have  been  made,  and 
their  effect  has  been  felt  by  the  reader.  The  image  of  the  old  man 
is  at  once  an  achieved  integration  of  existential  simplicity  and  com- 
plexity: 

A  small  bird  came  toward  the  skiff  from  the  north.  He  was  a  warbler 
and  flying  very  low  over  the  water.  The  old  man  could  see  that  he 
was  very  tired. 

The  bird  made  the  stern  of  the  boat  and  rested  there.  Then  he  flew 
around  the  old  man's  head  and  rested  on  the  line  where  he  was  more 
comfortable.  'How  old  are  you?'  the  old  man  asked  the  bird.  'Is  this 
your  first  trip?' 

The  bird  looked  at  him  when  he  spoke.  He  was  too  tired  even  to 
examine  the  line  and  he  teetered  on  its  as  his  delicate  feet  gripped  it 
fast. 

'It's  steady,'  the  old  man  told  him.  'It's  too  steady.  You  shouldn't 
be  that  tired  after  a  windless  night.  What  are  birds  coming  to?' 

The  hawks,  he  thought,  that  come  out  to  sea  to  meet  them.  But  he 
said  nothing  of  this  to  the  bird  who  could  not  understand  him  anyway 
and  who  would  learn  about  the  hawks  soon  enough. 

If  Santiago's  ascription  of  human  values  to  the  small  bird  were 
felt  to  be  invalid,  the  literary  result  would  be  to  present  him  in  the 
light  of  a  sentimentalist — a  romantic  of  the  same  sort  as  the  one 
who  wrote:  'I  fall  upon  the  thorns  of  life,  I  bleed.'  But  to  discern 
nobility  of  being  and  the  lack  of  it  in  the  creatures  of  the  natural 
world  may,  instead,  reflect  something  quite  different  from  senti- 
mentality. It  may  reflect  an  awareness  which  is  at  once  cognizant  of 
the  paradoxical  existence  of  realistic  fact  and  idealistic  purpose.  It 
is  just  such  a  complex  awareness  that  Hemingway  has  achieved  in 
formulating  the  character  of  Santiago.  There  is  an  implicit  irony 
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in  the  deception:  the  old  man  is  not  one  who  intellectualizes  his 
experience;  rather  he  responds  to  it  with  his  felt  values,  with  the 
responses  of  a  simple  fisherman.  And  the  validity  which  we  feel 
in  Santiago's  responsive  judgments  and  value  speculations  pro- 
duces further  ramifications  of  meaning — ones  which  are  quite  apart 
from  depiction  of  Santiago's  character.  For  also  implicit  is  the 
suggestion  of  the  value  character  of  the  universe  of  being.  The 
small  bird  who  must  struggle  for  its  subsistence  will  presently  be 
confronted  with  the  preying  hawks.  To  the  small  creature,  whose 
being  embodies  no  malevolence,  the  old  man's  response  is  know- 
ing and  sympathetic: 

Take  a  good  rest,  small  bird,'  he  said.  'Then  go  in  and  take  your 
chance  like  any  man  or  bird  or  fish.' 

When  the  old  man  speaks  in  the  first  section  of  going  'far  out', 
his  concern  is  with  the  possibility  of  catching  a  'truly  big  fish.'  His 
intention,  that  is,  is  the  intention  of  a  fisherman,  to  bring  in  as 
large  a  catch  in  terms  of  quantity  of  fish  meat  as  possible.  He  re- 
flects that  he  may  not  be  as  strong  as  he  thinks  he  is,  but  that  he 
knows  many  tricks  and  that  he  has  resolution.  But  the  encounter 
with  the  great  marlin  becomes  almost  at  once  something  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  mere  practical  task  of  bringing  in  a  prize  catch  for 
the  market.  It  becomes  a  contest  which  transcends  practical  consid- 
erations, one  in  which  the  fish  takes  on  an  identity  which  the  old 
man  in  his  humility  and  wisdom  gradually  recognizes. 

His  reflections,  once  the  fish  has  drawn  the  skiff  out  of  sight 
of  land,  emphasize  his  growing  awareness  that  the  nature  of  this 
conflict  is  to  be  different  in  kind  from  the  conflict  which  he  had 
anticipated.  At  the  outset  he  regards  the  fish  with  the  respect  and 
admiration  which,  as  a  fisherman,  he  has  for  the  prize  marlin : 

He  is  a  great  fish  and  I  must  convince  him,  he  thought.  I  must  never 
let  him  learn  his  strength  nor  what  he  could  do  if  he  made  his  run.  If 
I  were  him  I  would  put  in  everything  now  and  go  until  something 
broke.  But,  thank  God,  they  are  not  as  intelligent  as  we  who  kill  them; 
although  they  are  more  noble  and  more  able. 

But  just  as  'he  loved  the  green  turtles  and  hawk-bills'  and  just  as 
'he  was  very  fond  of  flying  fish  as  they  were  his  principal  friends 
on  the  ocean,'  he  now  responds  in  kind  to  the  fish: 

I  am  with  a  friend. 

Presently  the  nature  of  his  regard  for  the  fish  shifts  to  an  unex- 
pected level  and  he  applies  the  term  he  had  given  to  the  boy  in  at- 
tempting to  account  for  the  essential  difference  between  the  prac- 
tical fisherman  and  himself: 

If  you're  not  tired,  fish,'  he  said  aloud,  'you  must  be  very  strange.' 
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The  struggle,  then,  becomes  more  than  the  struggle  of  a  simple 
fisherman  working  at  his  trade;  it  becomes,  paradoxically,  a  strug- 
gle with  a  recognized  and  respected  'friend,'  one  who  like  himself 
is  'strange.'  It  becomes,  in  short,  a  struggle  of  love: 

You  are  killing  me,  fish,  the  old  man  thought.  But  you  have  a  right 
to.  Never  have  I  seen  a  greater,  or  more  beautiful,  or  a  calmer  or  more 
noble  thing  than  you,  brother.  Come  on  and  kill  me.  I  do  not  care 
who  kills  who. 

Now  you  are  getting  confused  in  the  head,  he  thought.  You  must 
keep  your  head  clear.  Keep  your  head  clear  and  know  how  to  suffer 
like  a  man.  Or  a  fish,  he  thought. 

Had  Santiago's  sphere  of  existence  been  determined  entirely  by 
materialistic  values,  there  would  have  been  no  decision  to  go  'far 
out.'  Perhaps  the  story  might  have  developed  an  anecdote  which 
Hemingway  reported  in  an  article  on  the  sport  of  fishing  which 
he  had  published,  in  the  April,  1936,  Esquire,  some  sixteen  years 
before  the  publication  of  The  Old  Man  and  the  Sea: 

Another  time  an  old  man  fishing  alone  on  a  skiff  out  of  Cabanas 
hooked  a  great  marlin  that,  on  the  heavy  sashcord  handline,  pulled 
the  skiff  far  out  to  sea.  Two  days  later  the  old  man  was  picked  up  by 
fishermen  sixty  miles  to  the  eastward,  the  head  and  forward  part  of 
the  marlin  lashed  alongside.  What  was  left  of  the  fish,  less  than  half, 
weighed  eight  hundred  pounds.  The  old  man  had  stayed  with  him  a 
day,  a  night,  a  day  and  another  night  while  the  fish  swam  deep  and 
pulled  the  boat.  When  he  had  come  up  the  old  man  had  pulled  the 
boat  up  on  him  and  harpooned  him.  Lashed  alongside  the  sharks  had 
hit  him  and  the  old  man  had  fought  them  out  alone  in  the  Gulf 
Stream  in  a  skiff,  clubbing  them,  stabbing  at  them,  lunging  at  them 
with  an  oar  until  he  was  exhausted  and  the  sharks  had  eaten  all  that 
they  could  hold.  He  was  crying  in  the  boat  when  the  fishermen  picked 
him  up,  half  crazy  from  his  loss,  and  the  sharks  were  still  circling  the 
boat. 

The  story  of  the  old  fisherman  in  the  Esquire  anecdote  undoubtedly 
furnished  the  germ  of  the  idea  for  the  story  of  Santiago.  Both  dis- 
played courage  and  endurance  in  sticking  tenaciously  to  their  task 
for  two  days  and  nights;  both  were  successful  in  their  struggle 
with  the  fish;  both  fought  the  sharks  until  the  sharks  had  destroyed 
their  prize.  But  the  fundamental  difference  in  the  two  accounts  lies 
in  the  concept  of  man  underlying  each.  The  old  fisherman's  story 
is  entirely  naturalistic.  He  is  man  destroyed,  man  victimized  by  en- 
vironmental forces.  When  the  fish  is  ruined  by  the  sharks  he  is 
left  'half  crazy  from  his  loss.'  Santiago's  story,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
not  naturalistic.  He  is  defeated,  but  only  on  the  level  of  practical 
values. 
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Hemingway's  subject  matter  never  involves  a  mere  external  con- 
flict; in  all  of  the  major  short  stories  and  the  novels,  it  involves  also 
an  internal  conflict,  a  struggle  on  the  level  of  being.  Santiago's  be- 
ing is  much  more  complex  than  that  of  the  pathetic  figure  in  the 
anecdote.  The  complexity  of  his  sensibility  and  his  values  is  most 
evident  in  his  ability  to  transcend  the  vital  or  subsistence  level  of 
his  experience.  And  his  reflections  bring  together  symbolically  the 
two  levels  of  value  which  comprise  the  universal  problem  of  all 
men,  the  necessity  to  destroy  what  at  the  same  time  one  loves : 

Then  he  was  sorry  for  the  great  fish  that  had  nothing  to  eat  and  his 
determination  to  kill  him  never  relaxed  in  his  sorrow  for  him.  How 
many  people  will  he  feed,  he  thought.  But  are  they  worthy  to  eat  him? 
No,  of  course  not.  There  is  no  one  worthy  of  eating  him  from  the 
manner  of  his  behavior  and  his  great  dignity.  I  do  not  understand 
these  things,  he  thought.  But  it  is  good  that  we  do  not  have  to  try  to 
kill  the  sun  or  the  moon  or  the  stars.  It  is  enough  to  live  on  the  sea 
and  kill  our  true  brothers. 

It  is  in  his  values  that  Santiago  has  gone  'far  out';  it  is  in  his  values 
that  he  is  'a  strange  old  man.'  His  questions  and  speculations  would 
have  no  relevance  for  the  old  fisherman  of  the  anecdote  because 
for  him  they  would  simply  not  exist.  The  profound  difference  be- 
tween what  the  two  fishermen  would  hold  as  important  is  most  evi- 
dent at  the  point  at  which  Santiago's  battle  with  the  fish  is  won.  His 
victory  is  a  complex  one,  and,  for  Hemingway,  the  complexity  de- 
fines what  an  actualized  man  can  be: 

I  want  to  see  him  he  thought,  and  to  touch  and  to  feel  him.  He  is  my 
fortune,  he  thought.  But  that  is  not  why  I  wish  to  feel  him.  I  think 
I  felt  his  heart,  he  thought.  When  I  pushed  on  the  harpoon  shaft  the 
second  time. 

In  the  fourth  section,  the  battle  with  the  sharks,  going  'far  out' 
with  all  its  ramifications  for  man's  existence  on  the  level  of  being, 
becomes  going  'out  too  far.'  A  new  kind  of  struggle  begins  with 
the  simple  statement. 

It  was  an  hour  before  the  first  shark  hit  him, 

which  contains  the  full  sense  of  the  inevitability  of  those  forces 
which  the  old  man  engaged  when  he  had  extended  the  limits  and 
security  of  the  practical  world.  Hemingway  follows  the  statement 
with  another  possessing  the  same  force  achieved  by  his  characteris- 
tic restraint,  saying  at  once  more  than  could  have  been  said  by  any 
other  technique: 

The  shark  was  not  an  accident. 

Now,  on  the  level  of  being,  begins  much  more  than  a  struggle  to 
retain  his  prize  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  which  would  'dress  out 
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two  thirds  of  that  at  thirty  cents  a  pound.'  The  struggle  with  the 
sharks  is  a  struggle  of  hate,  the  counterpart  to  the  struggle  of  love 
which  had  characterized  his  encounter  with  the  fish.  When  San- 
tiago drives  the  harpoon  at  the  oncoming  shark,  Hemingway  for- 
mulates the  essential  difference:  'He  hit  it  without  hope  but  with 
resolution  and  complete  malignancy.'  And  when  some  forty  pounds 
of  the  marlin  had  been  torn  away,  the  loss  is  something  different 
in  kind  of  value  from  market  loss : 

He  did  not  like  to  look  at  the  fish  anymore  since  it  had  been  mutilated. 
When  the  fish  had  been  hit  it  was  as  though  he  himself  were  hit. 

Again  all  levels  of  subject  matter  and  technique  come  together 
when  the  greater-than-life  image  of  the  old  man  is  abruptly  brought 
in  contact  with  the  first  of  the  two  'hateful'  Galanos  sharks,  those 
which  are  'scavengers  as  well  as  killers.' 

'Ay,'  he  said  aloud.  There  is  no  translation  for  this  word  and  perhaps 
it  is  just  such  a  noise  such  as  a  man  might  make,  involuntarily,  feel- 
ing the  nail  go  through  his  hands  and  into  the  wood. 

The  allusion  is  daring.  Its  function  is  to  suggest  the  degree  of  the 
pain  of  recognition  when  a  man  with  Santiago's  capacity  for  love  is 
confronted  with  the  naked  being  of  malevolence.  Hemingway 
leaves  no  doubt  about  the  essential  nature  of  these  objectifications 
of  malevolence. 

It  was  these  sharks  that  would  cut  the  turtle's  legs  and  flippers  off 
when  the  turtles  were  asleep  on  the  surface,  and  they  would  hit  a  man 
in  the  water,  if  they  were  hungry,  even  if  the  man  had  no  smell  of 
fish  blood  nor  of  fish  slime  on  him. 

Santiago's  response  is  once  again  a  response  of  being: 
'Ay,'  the  old  man  said.  'Galanos.  Come  on  Galanos.' 

In  the  long  struggle  to  follow  the  old  man  loses  the  battle  to 
save  his  fish.  But  the  far  more  important  battle,  that  which  pits  the 
being  of  the  old  man  against  the  being  of  nature's  malevolent 
forces  is  not  lost.  This  is  the  theme  of  the  section.  It  is  stated  sim- 
ply and  directly  in  Santiago's  utterance  to  the  sea: 

\  . .  man  is  not  made  for  defeat. . . .' 

'A  man  can  be  destroyed  but  not  defeated.' 

In  the  final  short  section,  the  focus  shifts  to  the  boy,  Manolin. 
The  initial  problem,  how  the  boy  would  once  again  accompany  the 
old  man,  is  not  solved  on  the  practical  level  of  the  success  or  failure 
of  Santiago's  venture  'far  out.'  Its  solution  takes  place  within  the 
being  of  the  boy  after  the  full  realization  of  the  old  man's  experi- 
ence registers  itself  upon  the  boy's  sensibility: 

He  was  asleep  when  the  boy  looked  in  the  door  in  the  morning.  It 
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was  blowing  so  hard  that  the  drifting-boats  would  not  be  going  out 
and  the  boy  had  slept  late  and  then  come  to  the  old  man's  shack  as 
he  had  come  each  morning.  The  boy  saw  that  the  old  man  was  breath- 
ing and  then  he  saw  the  old  man's  hands  and  he  started  to  cry.  He 
went  out  very  quietly  to  go  to  bring  some  coffee  and  all  the  way  down 
the  road  he  was  crying. 

Many  fishermen  were  around  the  skiff  looking  at  what  was  lashed 
beside  it  and  one  was  in  the  water,  his  trousers  rolled  up,  measuring 
the  skeleton  with  a  length  of  line. 

The  boy  did  not  go  down.  He  had  been  there  before  and  one  of  the 
fishermen  was  looking  after  the  skiff  for  him. 

How  is  he?  one  of  the  fishermen  shouted. 

'Sleeping,'  the  boy  called.  He  did  not  care  that  they  saw  him  crying. 
'Let  no  one  disturb  him.' 

Thus  even  though  he  has  failed  to  bring  his  fish  to  market,  San- 
tiago's feat  has  touched  a  responsive  chord  in  the  fishermen  of  the 
village.  He  is  once  more  El  Campeon.  But  it  is  within  the  boy, 
because  of  his  deep  caring  for  the  old  man,  that  the  most  signifi- 
cant response  occurs.  It  is  a  response  that  resolves  the  initial  prob- 
lem, at  once  removing  the  problem  from  the  level  of  practical 
success  and  placing  it  on  the  level  of  the  achievement  of  being: 

'Now  we  fish  together  again.' 

'No,  I  am  not  lucky.  I  am  not  lucky  anymore.' 

'The  hell  with  luck,'  the  boy  said.  Til  bring  the  luck  with  me.' 

The  boy's  decision  recalls  a  similar  decision  made  by  a  boy  in  what 
Hemingway  has  called  the  greatest  American  novel,  Huckleberry 
Finn.  There  Huck,  forced  to  choose  between  the  demands  of  a 
conscience  which  had  been  conditioned  by  the  conventions  and 
mores  of  society  to  turn  over  the  runaway  slave,  Jim,  and  the  de- 
mands of  his  own  love  for  Jim  as  an  individual  being,  declares: 
'All  right,  then,  I'll  go  to  hell,'  and  makes  his  decision  on  the  side 
of  being.  Like  Huck's,  Manolin's  decision  is  a  recognition  of  the 
clashing  values  of  a  practical  world  and  the  world  of  individual 
values.  His  decision  represents  the  point  of  his  maturity. 

In  the  brief  closing  scene,  the  focus  is  withdrawn  in  a  way  that 
places  the  drama  of  conflicting  values  which  defined  Santiago's 
struggle  back  in  the  larger  context  of  man's  existence  in  civilized 
society.  For  the  woman  and  her  companion  who  belong  to  the 
party  of  tourists  who  are  'at  the  Terrace  looking  down  in  the  water 
among  the  empty  beer  cans  and  dead  barracudas,'  there  is  no  aware- 
ness of  the  kind  of  drama  which  is  symbolized  by  the  skeleton  of 
the  great  marlin  'that  was  now  just  garbage  waiting  to  go  out  with 
the  tide.'  They  suggest  those  whose  existence  is  comfortably  de- 
tached, those  who  will  never  'go  far  out,'  those  for  whom  the  prob- 
lem of  man's  being  and  man's  fundamental  values  is  no  problem. 
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m^mrm^mrmywmmrm  ILUAM  Faulkner's  The  Mansion,  pub- 

^^     ^k/       /        Hshed  in  1959,  is  according  to  him,  'the 

^k     ^j        I        final  chapter  of,  and  the  summation  of,  a 

^^   /^   /  work  conceived  and  begun  in  1925/    The 

^U  ^U  Mansion  is  unusually  long  for  a  chapter: 

T       T  436  pages.  But  the  work  of  which  it  is  the 

final  chapter  is  no  less  than  the  creation  of  Yoknapatawpha  County, 

Mississippi — or  Missippi,  as  V.  K.  Ratliff,  itinerant  sewing  ma- 
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chine  salesman  and  one  of  the  County's  shrewdest,  nosiest,  most 
talkative  inhabitants,  would  say  it — and  of  all  that  therein  is.  This 
work  includes  The  Sound  and  the  Fury  (1931),  saga  of  the  decay- 
ing aristocratic  Compson  family,  with  particular  focus  on  the  idiot 
Benjy,  the  sensitive,  past-obsessed  Quentin,  who  commits  suicide 
by  drowning,  their  mutual  sister  Candace,  whose  more-than-half- 
consented-to  rape  means  the  loss  of  sweet-smellingness  and  security 
to  Benjy  and  the  loss  of  family  honor  and  sibling  virginity  to 
Quentin — or  the  loss  of  her  fidelity  to  his  notion  that  her  loss  of 
chastity  violated  his  chastity  and  their  sibling  lust  or  love:  Benjy, 
Quentin,  Candace;  and  their  less  imaginative,  hard,  mean,  business- 
shrewd  brother  Jason;  and  Dilsey,  the  Negro  family  servant,  who 
endured.  This  work  also  includes  Absalom,  Absalom!  (1936),  the 
painful,  gradually  revealing,  simultaneously  circular  and  sidewise 
exploration  by  Quentin  (as  a  freshman  at  Harvard,  before  his  sui- 
cide) of  the  complex  past,  his,  his  family's,  the  County's,  Missis- 
sippi's, the  South' s,  with  which  he  is  obsessed.  And  Faulkner's  cre- 
ation of  Yoknapatawpha  County  with  its  population  of  6298 
Whites,  9313  Negroes  also  includes  the  earlier  novels  Sartoris  and 
Sanctuary,  certain  incidents  of  which  are  retold  or  alluded  to  in  The 
Mansion.  But  the  earlier  novels  (or  chapters)  most  pertinent  to  a 
discusion  of  The  Mansion  are  the  two  Faulkner  gathers  together 
with  The  Mansion  into  a  trilogy  centering  on  the  Snopes  family: 
The  Hamlet  and  The  Town. 

The  Hamlet,  publishd  in  1940,  stood  alone  for  seventeen  years 
before  Faulkner  dubbed  it  first  volume  in  a  trilogy  containing  The 
Town,  published  in  1957,  as  second  volume  and  The  Mansion, 
1959,  as  third.  Critics  and  reviewers  are  generally  agreed  that  The 
Hamlet  is  a  better  novel  than  The  Town  and  The  Mansion.  It  is 
certainly  different.  For  one  thing,  Lawyer  Gavin  Stevens,  with  his 
young  nephew  Chick  Mallison,  had  not  ridden  talkily  through  the 
countryside  of  Intruder  in  the  Dust  (1948)  and  captured  their  cre- 
ator's imagination  at  least  in  part  as  convenient  mouthpieces  for 
high  sentences  and  philosophical  observations  on  life  as  well  as 
points  of  view  on  the  action  in  which  they  seldom  act.  In  The 
Mansion,  Faulkner  uses  anonymous  third-person  narration  more 
than  half  the  time,  including  the  bulk  of  the  first  section  of  the 
novel,  titled  'Mink,'  and  all  of  the  third  and  last  section,  titled 
'Flem.'  The  rest  of  the  time  Faulkner  employs  first-person  narra- 
tors who  are  characters  in  the  story:  V.  K.  Ratliff,  Gavin  Stevens, 
Chick  Mallison,  and,  in  one  short  chapter,  Montgomery  Ward 

1  William  Faulkner,  The  Mansion  (New  York,  Random  House,  1959)  > 
p.  xi.  Future  references  to  this  volume,  and  to  The  Hamlet  and  The  Town 
after  their  first  citations,  will  appear  in  my  text,  in  the  form  of  short  titles 
and  page  numbers  within  parentheses. 
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Snopes.  Faulkner's  selection  of  characters  to  be  narrators  is  apt.  V. 
K.  Ratliff  is  nothing  if  not  observant,  and  can  see,  among  other 
things,  the  blind  spots  in  Gavin  Stevens'  vision.  Gavin  Stevens 
loves  talk  even  better  than  bourbon  toddies,  and  has  a  keen  eye 
himself  except  in  penetrating  his  own  dark  corners,  or  dark  corners 
similar  to  his  own  in  other  people.  Chick  Mallison  provides  the 
viewpoint  of  a  member  of  a  younger  generation,  who  gradually 
comes  to  understand  and  to  reinterpret  things  told  him  since  ear- 
liest childhood  by  Ratliff  and  by  Stevens.  And  even  Montgomery 
Ward  Snopes  as  a  narrator  is  fitting,  since  his  eye  on  the  main 
chance  in  Europe  during  World  War  I,  which  enabled  him  after 
the  war  to  set  up  an  establishment  for  the  secretive  showing,  25^  a 
peek,  of  French  post-cards,  provides  a  clear-sighted  view  from  a 
viewpoint  perhaps  lower  than  Flem's  of  what  Flem  Snopes  does 
to  preserve  his  respectability  and  his  life. 

At  the  beginning  of  The  Mansion,  Flem  is  president  of  what 
was  first  Colonel  Sartoris'  and  then  Manfred  De  Spain's  bank;  and 
Flem  owns  what  was  De  Spain's  house  and  is  now  Flem  Snopes' 
mansion,  with  columned  pillars  two  stories  high.  How  Flem  got 
there  is  revealed  in  the  first  two  books  of  the  trilogy.  What  Flem 
does  to  stay  there  is  revealed  in  The  Mansion.  In  The  Hamlet, 
Flem  arrives  in  Frenchman's  Bend,  a  village  twenty-two  miles  from 
the  County  seat  of  Jefferson,  along  with  his  father,  Ab,  who  asks 
for  and  gets  a  worn-out  farm  to  till,  a  farm  owned,  as  almost  every- 
thing in  Frenchman's  Bend  is  owned,  by  a  native  brigand  named 
Will  Varner.  Ab  has  a  reputation  as  a  barn-burner.  As  fire  insur- 
ance against  Ab — or  so  Ratliff' s  figuring  goes — Will  Varner  in- 
stalls Ab's  son  Flem  as  clerk  of  his  store.  As  the  years  pass  other 
Snopes  appear  from  nowhere,  one  by  one;  Flem  solidifies  his  po- 
sition by  marrying  Eula  Varner,  Will's  sixteenth  (in  The  Hamlet) 
child  and  an  incredibly  immobile  embodiment  of  the  female  earth 
principle,  who  has  been  got  with  child  by  a  young  buck  named 
McCarron;  and  at  the  end  of  The  Hamlet,  having  outsmarted  V. 
K.  Ratliff  by  trading  Ratliff  a  share  in  the  Old  Frenchman's  Place, 
rumored  to  have  buried  treasure  in  the  yard,  in  exchange  for  Rat- 
li's  co-partnership  in  a  Jefferson  side-street  lunch-counter  (all  the 
buried  treasure  Ratliff  and  his  co-suckers  Armstid  and  Bookwright 
find  in  the  yard  is  some  shiny  silver  dollars  buried  there  as  bait  by 
Flem),  Flem  Snopes  moves  on  to  Jefferson  with  his  wife  and  her 
child.  In  the  course  of  The  Town,  Flem  becomes  superintendent  of 
the  Jefferson  power  plant,  goes  too  far  in  trying  to  steal  discarded 
valuable  brass  fixtures,  vegetates  awhile  and  lives  by  farming  other 
Snopes  (many  of  whom  follow  him  into  town),  becomes  vice- 
president  of  the  bank  as  a  bizarre  result  of  Byron  Snopes'  having 
robbed  it,  and  then  seeks  respectability  partly  by  getting  rid  of 
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other  Snopes  who  engage  in  shady  enterprises,  such  as  Montgom- 
ery Ward  with  his  French  post-cards  and  I.  O.  with  his  practice  of 
roping  mules  on  a  railroad  track  around  a  blind  curve  so  as  to  col- 
lect insurance  from  the  railroad  after  the  mules  are  killed.  Finally, 
in  The  Town,  Flem  gets  Manfred  De  Spain  out  of  the  way  and 
takes  over  De  Spain's  bank  presidency  and  house  by  playing  a 
trump  card  he  had  held  eighteen  years:  by  exposing,  to  Jefferson  in 
general  and  to  Will  Varner  in  particular,  the  fact  that  Eula  Varner 
Snopes  and  Manfred  De  Spain  had  been,  for  eighteen  years,  making 
the  beast  with  two  backs.  Flem  is  able  to  do  this  because  his  daugh- 
ter, Linda — his  supposed  daughter  (he  is  impotent),  actually  the 
child  of  Eula  Varner  Snopes  and  of  McCarron — for  complicated 
reasons,  which  seem  credible  enough  in  Faulkner's  telling,  loves 
Flem  and  wills  him  any  money  she  might  inherit  from  her  mother. 
Unshaken  by  the  fact  that  his  wife  Eula  commits  suicide,  Flem 
buries  her,  erects  a  monument  over  her  grave  with  an  ironic  inscrip- 
tion praising  her  fidelity  as  a  wife,  and  moves  on  into  his  bank  and 
his  mansion. 

So,  returning  from  this  summary  of  Flem's  earlier  career,  we 
find  that  in  Chapter  Four  of  The  Mansion  Montgomery  Ward 
Snopes  is  a  useful  narrator,  since  his  eye  on  the  main  chance  pro- 
vides a  clear-sighted  view  from  a  viewpoint  lower  than  Flem's  of 
what  Flem  does  to  preserve  his  respectability  and  his  life.  His  re- 
spectability, first:  when  Montgomery  Ward's  French-photo  opera- 
tion is  uncovered,  Flem  substitutes  whiskey  for  Kodak  developer 
in  several  of  the  containers  in  Montgomery  Ward's  darkroom,  so 
the  charge  can  have  to  do  with  alcohol  and  Montgomery  Ward  will 
be  sent  to  Parchman  prison,  not  to  Atlanta  or  Alcatraz.  Second, 
Flem  acts  to  preserve  his  life.  The  year  in  which  Montgomery 
Ward's  operation  is  uncovered  is  1923.  In  1908,  another  Snopes, 
one  of  the  first  to  arrive  in  Frenchman's  Bend  after  Ab  and 
Flem,  a  small  wiry  man  with  one  thin  eyebrow  harsh  across  his 
eyes,  named  Mink — in  1908  Mink  Snopes  was  tried,  convicted, 
and  sentenced  to  jail  for  life  for  the  murder  of  Jack  Houston,  and 
never  gave  up  faith  till  after  the  sentencing  that  Flem  was  sure  to 
show  up  and  to  get  him  off. 

The  first  part  of  The  Mansion,  titled  'Mink,'  begins  by  retelling 
in  expanded  form  the  tale,  told  first  in  The  Hamlet  and  again  in 
brief  in  The  Town,  of  Mink's  coming  to  kill  Jack  Houston  and  of 
Mink's  expecting  Flem  to  appear  and  to  get  him  off.  Flem  never 
came.  First  Mink  thought  Flem  was  tied  up  on  his  wedding  trip 
with  Eula  in  Texas.  Finally,  as  weeks  passed,  Mink  realized  that 
Flem  never  came  because  Flem  wanted  him,  Mink,  out  of  the  way, 
would  have  preferred,  in  fact,  hanging  to  life  imprisonment  as 
Mink's  fate,  because  Mink's  presence  alive  was  already  a  future 
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threat  to  Flem's  aimed-after  eminence  and  respectability.  But  Mink 
alive  and  meditating  revenge  in  the  Parchman  prison  was  a  menace 
not  only  to  Flem's  respectability  but  also  to  his  life,  especially  since 
lifers  with  clean  slates  are  paroled  after  twenty  years.  So,  in  1923, 
in  the  present  tense  of  Montgomery  Ward  Snopes'  being  unmasked 
and  sent  to  Parchman  because  of  the  alcohol  Flem  planted  in  his 
Kodak  developer  containers,  Flem  tells  Montgomery  Ward  he  will 
get  him  out  earlier  than  his  two  years'  time  and  give  him  money  to 
boot  if  Montgomery  Ward  Snopes  will  get  Mink  Snopes  to  make 
a  try  for  escape  and  thus  get  Mink  an  additional  twenty  years'  im- 
prisonment in  Parchman.  It  works :  Mink  is  trapped. 

The  working  out  of  Mink's  delayed  revenge  on  Flem  is  one  of 
the  two  main  strands  of  action  in  The  Mansion.  At  the  end  of  the 
book's  first  part,  time  has  reached  1946  and  Mink,  now  63,  is  out 
of  jail,  on  his  way  to  Memphis  to  buy  a  pistol  with  which  to  come 
back  to  Jefferson  and  kill  Flem.  At  the  beginning  of  the  book's 
third  and  last  part,  titled  'Flem,'  Mink  is  still  on  his  way  to 
Memphis;  in  third-person  narrative  entirely,  Faulkner  takes  Mink 
into  Memphis  and  leaves  him  there  during  three  digressions:  (1) 
a  humorous  chapter  on  how  Senator  Clarence  Eggleston  Snopes 
came  to  leave  politics;  (2)  a  serio-comic  chapter  dealing  with 
Orestes  Snopes,  a  curmudgeon  named  Meadowfill,  and  a  hog,  and 
with  the  defeat  at  sharp  trading  of  none  other  than  Jason  Compson 
by  none  other  than  Flem  Snopes;  (3)  a  chapter  on  the  by  then 
a  little  boring  relationship  between  Gavin  Stevens  and  Linda 
Snopes  Kohl,  Eula's  daughter.  Then  Faulkner  picks  Mink  up  again 
and  follows  him  with  his  pistol  into  Jefferson  to  the  point  where 
a  shot  from  the  pistol  kills  Flem  and  discharges  Mink  of  his  thirty- 
eight-years-nursed  revenge — to  the  point  of  murder,  and  then, 
significantly,  beyond. 

The  working  out  of  Mink's  revenge  on  Flem  is  one  of  the  two 
main  strands  of  action  in  The  Mansion.  The  other  involves  answer- 
ing the  question,  Will  Gavin  Stevens  marry  Linda  Snopes  Kohl? 
and  seems  to  me  at  times  tedious.  Much  of  The  Town  had  to  do 
with  this  question,  and  it  is  the  central  question  of  the  second  and 
middle  part  of  The  Mansion,  titled  'Linda.'  The  question  finally 
gets  answered  at  the  end  of  that  section  when  Gavin  Stevens 
marries  Melisandre  Backus,  a  widow  with  two  children,  who  was 
at  one  time  his  sweetheart.  But  before  he  gets  married  to  this  dea 
ex  machina  lurking  in  the  wings,  the  will-he-won't-he-marry-Linda 
daisy-petal-pulling  speculations  dramatized  through  the  compara- 
tively garrulous  first-person  narrators,  V.  K.  Ratliff,  Chick  Malli- 
son,  and  Gavin  Stevens  himself,  seem  to  me  not  to  generate  any- 
where near  the  interest  and  suspense,  even  though  the  upshot  is 
foreshadowed  and  seems  predestined  when  it  comes — Flem  regis- 
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ters  no  surprise,  hardly  even  moves,  when  Mink  arrives  to  kill 
him — of  the  working  out  of  Mink's  revenge.  As  Mr.  Peter  Swig- 
gart  points  out,  in  his  review  of  the  Snopes  Trilogy  in  The  Se- 
wanee  Review,2  Faulkner's  writing  usually  isn't  as  good  when  'the 
garrulous  and  introspective'  Gavin  Stevens  is  talking.  This  seems 
to  me  often  to  be  so,  and  to  be  true  as  well  of  much  of  what  Faulk- 
ner v/rites  for  Chick  Mallison,  and  of  some  of  what  he  writes  for 
V.  K.  Ratliff,  to  say.  Which  brings  us  back,  by  a  roundabout  route, 
to  the  first  difference  between  The  Hamlet,  1940,  and  The  Town 
and  The  Mansion,  1957  and  1959  respectively.  The  Hamlet  is 
written  entirely  in  authorial  third-person  narration.  The  Mansion 
is  more  than  half  in  third-person  narration,  including  the  bulk  of 
its  most  interesting  action,  the  working  out  of  Mink's  revenge. 
The  Town,  which  seems  to  me  the  least  successful  of  the  three 
novels,  is  entirely  narrated  through  the  first  persons  of  Gavin 
Stevens,  Chick  Mallison,  and  V.  K.  Ratliff.  To  be  sure,  readers 
give  differing  accounts  of  their  readings.  My  report  is  that  after 
a  large  dose  of  Gavin  Stevens'  talk,  such  as  his  recounting  what 
he  himself  said  to  Eula  Varner  Snopes  about  her  daughter  Linda: 

'What?'  I  said.  'Believe  me?  Believe  me?  Even  without  a  mirror  to 
look  into,  nothing  to  compare  with  and  need  to  repudiate  from,  since 
all  she  needed  was  just  to  live  with  him  for  the  seventeen  years  which 
she  has.  What  more  could  she  want  than  to  believe  me,  believe  any- 
one, a  chance  to  believe  anyone  compassionate  enough  to  assure  her 
she's  not  his  child?  What  are  you  talking  about?  What  more  could  she 
ask  than  the  right  to  love  the  mother  who  by  means  of  love  saved  her 
from  being  a  Snopes?  And  if  that  were  not  enough,  what  more  could 
anybody  want  than  this,  that  most  never  have  the  chance  to  be,  not 
one  in  ten  million  have  the  right  to  be,  deserve  to  be:  not  just  a  love 
child  but  one  of  the  elect  to  share  cousinhood  with  the  world's  im- 
mortal love — children — fruit  of  that  brave  virgin  passion  not  just 
capable  but  doomed  to  count  the  earth  itself  well  lost  for  love,  which 
down  all  the  long  record  of  man  the  weak  and  impotent  and  terrified 
and  sleepless  that  the  rest  of  the  human  race  calls  its  poets,  have 
dreamed  and  anguished  and  exulted  and  amazed  over — '3 

.  .  after  the  string  of  repetitious  rhetorical  questions,  the  metaphor- 
cliches,  the  hammering  adjectival  insistence  without  linguistic 
flexibility,  color,  or  life,  after  the  negligible  interest  of  the  fact 
that  Gavin's  talk  characterizes  him  as  talkative — after  too  much  of 
such  talk,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  pick  up  The  Mansion  and  read,  'The 
jury  said  "Guilty"  and  the  Judge  said  "Life"  but  he  didn't  hear 

2  "The  Snopes  Trilogy,'  The  Sewanee  Review,  LXVIII  (Spring,  i960), 
319-325. 

3  William  Faulkner,  The  Town  (New  York,  Random  House,  1957),  pp. 
225-226. 
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them.  He  wasn't  listening.'  It  was  also  a  pleasure  to  find  Gavin 
Stevens  satirized,  put  in  his  place  every  now  and  then  in  The 
Mansion:  as  when  V.  K.  Ratliff  says  all  Gavin  'wants  is  just  to 
meddle  and  change'  {Mansion,  196). 

My  point,  most  simply  put,  is  that  there  isn't  any  Gavin  Stevens 
in  The  Hamlet.  But  I  don't  mean  to  imply  that  Gavin  is  a  total 
and  utter  bore.  Most  of  his  talk  is  at  least  nonirritating.  And  some 
of  the  remarks  Faulkner  has  him  utter  are  not  only  excellent 
apothegms,  but  point  straight  to  central  meanings  of  the  action 
which  Faulkner  both  dramatizes  and  has  his  characters  meditate 
about.  For  instance,  here  is  what  Gavin  says  about  the  old  cur- 
mudgeon Meadowfill,  sustained  by  his  outrage  over  the  rootings 
of  his  neighbor  Orestes  Snopes'  hog  in  his,  Meadowfill' s,  decrepit 
orchard: 

He  [Meadowfill]  was  happy,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  probably, 
Charles's  Uncle  Gavin  said:  that  you  are  happy  when  your  life  is 
filled,  and  any  life  is  filled  when  it  is  so  busy  living  from  moment  to 
moment  that  it  has  no  time  over  to  remember  yesterday  or  dread  to- 
morrow. Which  of  course  couldn't  last,  his  uncle  said.  That  in  time 
Meadowfill  would  reach  the  point  where  if  he  didn't  look  out  that 
window  some  morning  and  see  a  hog  in  his  orchard,  he  would  die  of 
simply  hope  unbearably  deferred;  and  if  he  did  some  morning  look 
out  and  see  one,  he  would  surely  die  because  he  would  have  nothing 
else  left  {Mansion,  332) . 

The  remarks  proceed  from  Meadowfill' s  particular  case  to  a  general 
truth  or  truism  about  happiness,  then  off  into  a  wryly  humorous 
analysis  of  why  Meadowfill's  happiness  of  course  couldn't  last.  No 
waste,  no  stodgy  repetitious  rhetoric,  no  barriers  to  our  acceptance 
of  what  is  said  as  credible.  And  the  dramatic  context  of  the  speech 
in  the  action  makes  it  seem  apt  and  relevant  at  the  time  it  comes. 
Furthermore,  the  truth  or  truism  about  happiness  points  to  a 
central  meaning  of  the  whole  Snopes  trilogy:  namely,  that  bore- 
dom, saplessness,  negation,  the  dryness  of  the  body,  the  mind, 
and  the  spirit,  is  man's  worst  enemy,  biding  within  himself,  an 
evil  that  strikes  most  efficiently  when  it,  the  boredom,  is  no  longer 
felt  as  evil,  as  the  opposite  of  good,  or  finally,  as  anything.  Later 
in  The  Mansion  Faulkner  presents  Gavin  Stevens,  while  awaiting 
Mink's  unblockable  progress  from  Memphis  to  Jefferson  to  dis- 
charge his  revenge,  as  reflecting  on 

.  .  .  the  project  he  had  decreed  for  himself  while  at  Harvard  of  trans- 
lating the  Old  Testament  back  into  the  classic  Greek  of  its  first 
translating;  after  which  he  would  teach  himself  Hebrew  and  really 
attain  to  purity;  he  had  thought  last  night  Why  yes,  I  have  that  for 
tomorrow;  I  had  forgotten  about  that.  Then  this  morning  he  knew 
that  that  would  not  suffice  any  more,  not  ever  again  now.  He  meant 
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of  course  the  effort:  not  just  the  capacity  to  concentrate  but  to  believe 
in  it;  he  was  too  old  now  and  the  real  tragedy  of  age  is  that  no  anguish 
is  any  longer  grievous  enough  to  demand,  justify,  any  sacrifice  {Man- 
sion, 392). 

No  more  sense  of  the  grievousness  of  anguish  seems  to  mean  no 
more  motivation  for  and  justification  of  sacrifice,  active  opposition 
to  anguish,  life  at  least,  and,  at  best,  creativity.  Old  Meadowfill's 
outraged  hog-watching  is  the  obverse,  Gavin  Stevens'  monastic 
ideal  of  attaining  to  purity  through  laborious  translating  and  learn- 
ing Hebrew  is  the  scholarly  equivalent,  of  the  composing  which 
Gavin  earlier  achieves  (in  The  Town),  standing  godlike  on  a  hill 
looking  out  over  all  Yoknapatawpha  County — a  composing  like 
that  of  Faulkner  in  writing  his  work: 

There  is  a  ridge;  you  drive  on  beyond  Seminary  Hill  and  in  time  you 
come  upon  it:  a  mild  unhurried  farm  road  presently  mounting  to  cross 
the  ridge  and  on  to  join  the  main  highway  leading  from  Jefferson  to 
the  world.  And  now,  looking  back  and  down,  you  see  all  Yoknapa- 
tawpha in  the  dying  last  of  day  beneath  you.  There  are  stars  now, 
just  pricking  out  as  you  watch  them  among  the  others  already  coldly 
and  softly  burning;  the  end  of  day  is  one  vast  green  soundless  mur- 
mur up  the  northwest  toward  the  zenith.  Yet  it  is  as  though  light  were 
not  being  subtracted  from  earth,  drained  from  earth  backward  and 
upward  into  that  cooling  green,  but  rather  had  gathered,  pooling  for 
an  unmoving  moment  yet,  among  the  low  places  of  the  ground  so  that 
ground,  earth  itself  is  luminous  and  only  the  dense  clumps  of  trees 
are  dark,  standing  darkly  and  immobile  out  of  it. 

Then,  as  though  at  signal,  the  fireflies — lightning-bugs  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi child's  vernacular — myriad  and  frenetic,  random  and  frantic, 
pulsing;  not  questing,  not  quiring,  but  choiring  as  if  they  were  tiny 
incessant  appeaseless  voices,  cries,  words.  And  you  stand  suzerain  and 
solitary  above  the  whole  sum  of  your  life  beneath  that  incessant 
ephemeral  spangling.  First  is  Jefferson,  the  center,  radiating  weakly 
its  puny  glow  into  space;  beyond  it,  enclosing  it,  spreads  the  County, 
tied  by  the  diverging  roads  to  that  center  as  is  the  rim  to  the  hub  by 
its  spokes,  yourself  detached  as  God  Himself  for  this  moment  above 
the  cradle  of  your  nativity  and  of  the  men  and  women  who  made 
you,  the  record  and  chronicle  of  your  native  land  proffered  for  your 
perusal  in  ring  by  concentric  ring  like  the  ripples  on  living  water  above 
the  dreamless  slumber  of  your  past;  you  to  preside  unanguished  and 
immune  above  this  miniature  of  man's  passions  and  hopes  and  dis- 
asters— ambition  and  fear  and  lust  and  courage  and  abnegation  and 
pity  and  honor  and  sin  and  pride — all  bound,  precarious  and  ram- 
shackle, held  together  by  the  web,  the  iron-thin  warp  and  woof  of 
his  rapacity  but  withal  yet  dedicated  to  his  dreams  {Town,  315-316). 

Here  Gavin  Stevens,  and  behind  him  Faulkner,  his  creator,  are 
actively  creative,  though  detached,  and  at  a  far  remove  from  the 
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deadliness  of  boredom.  And  it  is  Stevens  who  reflects,  though  Rat- 
liff says  it  first,  on  the  reason  why  Eula  Varner  Snopes  killed  her- 
self. Charles  Mallison  is  talking: 

...  He  [Stevens]  sat  there  looking  at  Ratliff.  'Why?  Why  did  she 
have  to?  Why  did  she?  The  waste.  The  terrible  waste.  To  waste  all 
that,  when  it  was  not  hers  to  waste,  not  hers  to  destroy  because  it  is 
too  valuable,  belonged  to  too  many,  too  little  of  it  to  waste,  destroy, 
throw  away  and  be  no  more.'  He  looked  at  Ratliff.  'Tell  me,  V.  K. 
Why?' 

'Maybe  she  was  bored,'  Ratliff  said. 

'Bored,'  Uncle  Gavin  said.  Then  he  said  it  again,  not  loud:  'Bored.' 
And  that  was  when  he  began  to  cry,  sitting  there  straight  in  the  chair 
behind  the  desk  with  his  hands  folded  together  on  the  desk,  not  even 
hiding  his  face.  'Yes,'  he  said.  'She  was  bored.  She  loved,  had  a  capac- 
ity to  love,  for  love,  to  give  and  accept  love.  Only  she  tried  twice  and 
failed  twice  to  find  somebody  not  just  strong  enough  to  deserve,  earn 
it,  match  it,  but  even  brave  enough  to  accept  it.  'Yes,'  he  said,  sitting 
there  crying,  not  even  trying  to  hide  his  face  from  us,  'of  course  she 
was  bored'  (Town,  358-359). 

The  above  two  passages  are  from  The  Town.  In  The  Mansion, 
after  Mink  kills  Flem,  Gavin  Stevens  and  V.  K.  Ratliff  are  driving 
through  the  countryside  to  find  Mink,  and  Ratliff  says : 

'Talking  about  that  thing  he  [Mink]  used  for  a  pistol,  that  he 
dropped  or  throwed  it  away  while  he  was  running  through  the  back 
yard.  Eef  Bishop  let  me  look  at  it.  .  .  .  It  didn't  even  look  like  a  pistol. 
It  looked  like  a  old  old  mud-crusted  cooter.  It  had  two  shells  in  it,  the 
hull  and  another  live  one.  The  cap  of  the  hull  was  punched  all  right, 
only  it  and  the  live  one  both  had  a  little  nick  jest  outside  the  cap,  both 
of  the  nicks  jest  alike  and  even  in  the  same  place,  so  that  when  Eef 
taken  the  live  one  out  and  turned  the  hull  a  little  and  set  it  back  under 
the  hammer  and  cocked  it  and  snapped  it  and  we  opened  the  cylinder, 
there  was  another  of  them  little  nicks  in  the  case  jest  outside  the  cap, 
like  sometimes  that  mossback  firing  pin  would  hit  the  cap  and  some- 
times it  wouldn't.  So  it  looks  like  Mink  either  tried  out  both  of  them 
shells  beforehand  for  practice  test  and  both  of  them  snapped  once,  yet 
he  still  walked  in  there  to  kill  Flem  jest  hoping  one  of  them  would 
go  off  this  time,  which  dont  sound  reasonable;  or  that  he  stood  there 
in  front  of  Flem  and  snapped  maybe  both  of  them  at  him  and  then 
turned  the  cylinder  back  to  try  again  since  that  was  all  he  had  left 
he  could  do  at  that  moment,  and  this  time  one  of  them  went  off.  In 
that  case,  what  do  you  reckon  Flem's  reason  was  for  setting  there  in 
that  chair  letting  Mink  snap  them  two  shells  at  him  until  one  of  them 
went  off  and  killed  him?' 

'I  dont  know,'  Stevens  said  harshly.  'Drive  on!' 

'Maybe  he  was  jest  bored  too,'  Ratliff  said.  'Like  Eula.  Maybe  there 
was  two  of  them.  The  pore  son  of  a  bitch' (  Mansion,  429-430). 
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The  inference  is  strong  that  boredom  with  the  conditions  of  ex- 
istence led  Eula  to  seek,  and  Flem  to  passively  accept,  the  ultimate 
boredom,  death.  They  were  too  bored  to  live.  And  the  extraordi- 
nary ending  of  The  Mansion,  in  which  Ratliff  and  Stevens  find 
Mink  and  give  him  money,  and  in  the  last  paragraph  of  which 
Faulkner  celebrates  Mink's  kinship  with  all  mankind  in  the  anon- 
ymity of  dust — 

...  it  seemed  to  him  he  could  feel  the  Mink  Snopes  that  had  had  to 
spend  so  much  of  his  life  just  having  unnecessary  bother  and  trouble, 
beginning  to  creep,  seep,  flow  easy  as  sleeping;  he  could  almost  watch 
it,  following  all  the  little  grass  blades  and  tiny  roots,  the  little  holes 
the  worms  made,  down  and  down  into  the  ground  already  full  of  the 
folks  that  had  the  trouble  but  were  free  now,  so  that  it  was  just  the 
ground  and  the  dirt  that  had  to  bother  and  worry  and  anguish  with 
the  passions  and  hopes  and  skeers,  the  justice  and  the  injustice  and  the 
griefs,  leaving  the  folks  themselves  easy  now,  all  mixed  and  jumbled 
up  comfortable  and  easy  so  wouldn't  nobody  even  know  or  even  care 
who  was  which  any  more,  himself  among  them,  equal  to  any,  good 
as  any,  brave  as  any,  being  inextricable  from,  anonymous  with  all  of 
them:  the  beautiful,  the  splendid,  the  proud  and  the  brave,  right  on 
up  to  the  very  top  itself  among  the  shining  phantoms  and  dreams 
which  are  the  milestones  of  the  long  human  recording — Helen  and 
the  bishops,  the  kings  and  the  unhomed  angels,  the  scornful  and 
graceless  seraphim  {Mansion,  435-436). 

— this  ending,  though  a  celebration,  is  an  ironic  celebration,  since 
Mink's  being  "equal  to  any,  good  as  any,  brave  as  any"  consists  in 
his  being  "all  mixed  and  jumbled  up  comfortable  and  easy"  with 
everyone  else,  including  all  dreamers  and  their  highest  dreams, 
levelled  into  the  anonymous  earth,  in  the  ultimate  boredom,  death. 
The  view  implied  here  by  Faulkner  is  very  close  to  Falstaff's  on 
honor.  But  the  central  late  Shakespearean  paradox,  the  paradox  of 
the  seasons,  that  the  earth  into  which  things  die  brings  things  to 
birth — as  Wallace  Stevens  puts  it,  'Death  is  the  mother  of  beauty, 
mystical,  /  Within  whose  burning  bosom  we  devise  /  Our  earthly 
mothers  waiting,  sleeplessly' — is  also  a  Faulknerian  paradox.  And 
it  is  further  paradox  that  the  last  sentence  of  The  Mansion,  finally 
asserting  as  it  does  only  the  dissolving  into  earth,  only  the  death, 
reminds  us  through  a  verbal  echo  of  the  episode  in  The  Hamlet  in 
which  Faulkner  brilliantly  dramatizes  both  parts  of  the  paradox, 
the  birth  as  well  as  the  death:  in  which  at  dawn  light  rises  from 
'the  woven  canopy  of  blind  annealing  grass-roots  and  the  roots  of 
trees,  dark  in  the  blind  dark  of  time's  silt  and  rich  refuse — the  con- 
stant and  unslumbering  anonymous  worm-glut  and  the  inextricable 
known  bones — Troy's  Helen  and  the  nymphs  and  the  snoring 
mitred  bishops,  the  saviors  and  the  victims  and  the  kings,'4  while 

The  Hamlet  (New  York,  Modern  Library  Paperbacks,  1956),  p.  184. 
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'Helen  and  the  bishops,  the  kings  and  the  graceless  seraphim' 
{Hamlet,  189)  sleep  at  dusk.  This  is  an  episode,  I  think,  superior 
to  anything  in  The  Mansion :  or  at  least  part  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  books  is  that  The  Mansion  is  bleaker,  less  rich,  be- 
cause it  has  nothing  in  it  like  the  writing  of  this  episode.  I  refer  to 
the  episode  of  Ike  H'mope  and  the  cow — Ike  Snopes,  the  idiot, 
who  never  reappears  even  for  a  brief  mentioning  in  The  Town  or 
The  Mansion — Ike  H'mope,  perpetually  amazed  when  the  surface 
of  a  river  yields  to  his  foot,  vacant,  outside  of  distance  as  remem- 
bered miles  and  time  as  remembered  minutes,  but  instinctively  in 
tune  with  the  natural  processes  of  the  living  earth. 

What  Faulkner  achieves  in  The  Hamlet,  pp.  183-189 — a  pas- 
sage too  long  to  quote  here — is  threefold :  ( 1 )  a  romantic  celebra- 
tion of  the  fertile  earth,  (2)  a  convincing  dramatization  of  the  be- 
havior and  feelings  of  an  idiot,  and  (3)  an  implicit  irony,  kept 
implicit,  inherent  in  the  association  of  the  two,  of  romance  with 
idiocy.  Ike  H'mope  transcends  clock-time,  miles-distance,  and  the 
conventions  of  morality  simply  through  being  unaware  of  them. 
This  is  Transcendence  through  Idiocy.  While  Faulkner  makes  no 
judgment,  implies  no  criticism,  but  simply  dramatizes  what  his 
imagination  has  observed,  he  has  his  cake  and  eats  it  too:  the  ro- 
manticism and  the  idiocy  in  suspended  solution.  Judgment,  to  be 
sure,  isn't  long  in  coming:  Ratliff  nails  a  board  over  an  opening 
into  the  stall,  shutting  Ike  and  the  cow  off  from  public  view;  a  min- 
ister offers  a  folk  cure  which  will  make  it  so  he  'wont  want  to  chase 
nothing  but  human  women' — the  cure  of  Ike's  eating  'a  authentic 
piece  of  the  same  cow';  and  Eck,  a  non-Snopes  Snopes,  has  to  buy 
the  cow  for  what  I.  O.  Snopes  calls  'moral  value' — 'It  aint  the  beef 
and  the  hide.  That's  just  a  circumstance.  It's  the  moral  value  we 
are  going  to  get  out  of  it' — 'Fifteen  dollars  worth  of  moral  value' 
in  protecting  'the  Snopes  name'  {Hamlet,  205,  207).  But  these 
judgers  are  themselves  presented  by  Faulkner  with  satirical  humor. 
So  the  implicit  irony  of  Transcendence  through  Idiocy  is  kept  im- 
plicit, not  dissolved:  the  romantic  actuality  of  living  nature  with 
the  dead  bored  actuality  of  dirt,  the  rain  and  the  sunlight  with  the 
earth,  Ike  H'mope  and  the  cow  with  Helen  and  the  bishops,  the 
kings  and  the  graceless  seraphim,  at  one  in  the  flower  growing  and 
the  flower  garlanding  and  the  flower  being  chewed  by  the  cow,  at 
one  in  the  flow  of  time  transcended  for  the  idiot  by  his  idiocy,  for 
the  author  by  his  writing,  for  the  lover  by  his  love — the  flow  of 
time  made  bearable  in  the  absence  of  transcendence  by  whatever 
active  opposition  to  boredom,  the  flow  of  time  ended  for  all  men 
by  their  deaths,  the  flow  of  time  which,  when  it  seems  no  more  than 
mere  flow,  becomes  boredom,  and,  for  some  of  the  bored,  for  Eula 
and  for  Flem,  a  reason  perhaps  not  to  avoid  death. 
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So  finally  what  Faulkner  most  centrally  asserts  in  the  Snopes 
trilogy  is,  most  simply,  vital  life,  imagined  differently  in  the  three 
novels :  in  The  Hamlet,  'the  sweet  breath-reek'  of  the  cow  and  'the 
sweetish  reek  of  feed'  both  'indistinguishable  with  that  of  the 
urgent  and  unimpatient  milk,'  'warm  and  indivisible  as  the  strong 
inexhaustible   life  ichor  itself,   inherently,   of   itself,   renewing' 
{Hamlet,  188) ;  in  The  Town,  a  vision  simpler  and  more  explicit, 
the  vision  seen  by  Gavin  Stevens  standing  on  a  hill  overlooking  all 
of  Yoknapatawpha  County  and  sounding  very  much  like  William 
Faulkner,  seeing,  from  above  and  without  passion,  with  a  distilla- 
tion of  his  own  talkative  curiosity,  the  County  he  has  created: 
'unanguished  and  immune  above  this  miniature  of  man's  passions 
and  hopes  and  disasters — ambition  and  fear  and  lust  and  courage 
and  abnegation  and  pity  and  honor  and  sin  and  pride — all  bound, 
precarious  and  ramshackle,  held  together  by  the  web,  the  iron-thin 
warp  and  woof  of  his  rapacity  but  withal  yet  dedicated  to  his 
dreams' — rapacity  and  dreams  talked  about  more,  dramatized  less 
of  the  time;  and  in  The  Mansion,  Mink's  old  self  'beginning  to 
creep,  seep,  flow  easy  as  sleeping;  he  could  almost  watch  it,  follow- 
ing all  the  little  grass  blades  and  tiny  roots,  the  little  holes  the 
worms  made,  down  and  down  into  the  ground  already  full  of  the 
folks  that  had  the  trouble  but  were  free  now' — 'the  trouble'  being 
the  compulsion  for  revenge  that  ruled  and  became  Mink's  life, 
that  wound  him  up  and  now  has  let  him  go.  And  so  the  final  dif- 
ference I  would  point  out  would  be  the  change  from  a  consummate 
master  of  the  art  of  fiction  richly  practicing  his  trade,  in  The 
Hamlet,  to  a  self-conscious  artist  meditating  explicitly  on  his  cre- 
ated world,  in  The  Town,  to  an  artist  still  very  good,  still  a  con- 
summate master  at  times(  as,  for  an  instance,  in  pp.  104-106), 
but  older,  a  bit  more  tired,  not  so  richly  happy  in  opposing  anguish, 
more  aware  that  'the  real  tragedy  of  age  is  that  no  anguish  is  any 
longer  grievous  enough  to  demand,  justify,  any  sacrifice,'  a  bit 
further  from  outrage  and  a  bit  readier  for  the  anonymous  dust — 
the  William  Faulkner  who  writes  finis  to  the  Snopes  trilogy  in 
The  Mansion:  a  book  uneven,  quite  surely,  as  a  whole,  not  up  to 
the  old  Faulkner,  and  yet  quite  surely,  in  the  working  out  of  Mink 
Snopes'  revenge,  worthy  of  the  Faulkner  that  was,  as  well  as  the 
Faulkner  that  is. 
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QUEST  FOR  MEANINGLESSNESS 


FEW  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  AUTHORS  WRITE  SO  THOR- 
oughly  for  their  time  as  does  Samuel  Beckett,  whose 
strange  and  difficult  books  have  proved  a  subject  of 
lively  controversy.  But  Beckett  is  not  an  isolated  phe- 
nomenon. His  misfit  heroes  trapped  in  an  existential 
web,  not  of  their  own  making,  are  counterparts  of 
Kafka's  faceless  heroes  in  search  of  grace  in  a  godless  world;  like 
Joyce's  Leopold  Bloom  and  Stephen  Dedalus,  they  are  aspects  of 
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every  man  in  quest  of  function  and  fulfillment;  like  Proust's  iso- 
lated hero,  they  tend  to  spin  their  world  out  of  their  own  being, 
drawing  upon  the  timeless  matrix  of  their  imaginations.  But,  while 
all  these  writers  permit  their  characters  to  experience  hope,  Beckett 
depicts  creatures  for  the  most  part  as  despairing,  agonizing.  Even 
their  humour  negates  laughter,  calling  to  mind  the  sick  jokes  so 
popular  with  today's  adolescent.  The  dimension  which  Beckett 
creates  for  and  through  his  characters  is  paradoxically  shapeless 
and  circumscribed,  each  simple  event  having  multiple  ramifica- 
tions. These,  and  other  qualities  in  Beckett's  works  demand  and 
defy  elucidation. 

Perhaps  the  appeal  of  Beckett's  trilogy,  Molloy,  Malone  Dies 
and  The  Unnamable,  is  best  illustrated  by  Molloy's  comments  upon 
the  little  silver  knife-rest  which  he  has  stolen  from  his  hostess 
Lousse.  This  object  is  a  banal  one,  a  thing  found  on  most  French 
dinner  tables,  composed  in  this  case  of  two  X's  joined  by  a  rod 
upon  which  the  diner  rests  his  soiled  knife.  However,  Molloy, 
knowing  nothing  of  social  behavior,  finds  in  the  knife-rest  a  source 
of  endless  speculation.  After  describing  it  to  us  at  some  length 
with  evident  relish,  he  concludes : 

...  for  a  certain  time  I  think  it  inspired  me  with  a  kind  of  veneration, 
for  there  was  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  it  was  not  an  object  of  virtu, 
but  that  it  had  a  most  specific  function  always  to  be  hidden  from  me. 
I  could  therefore  puzzle  over  it  endlessly  without  the  least  risk.  For 
to  know  nothing  is  nothing,  not  to  want  to  know  anything  likewise, 
but  to  be  beyond  knowing  anything,  to  know  you  are  beyond  knowing 
anything,  that  is  when  peace  enters  in,  to  the  soul  of  the  incurious 
seeker.  (85-6)1 

Strikingly  similar  though  far  more  complex  is  the  nature  of 
Beckett's  novels  whose  content  sparkles  with  possible  meanings, 
almost  unlimited  in  their  ramifications.  Like  the  knife-rest,  the 
books  are  approximations  of  the  infinite,  an  infinitude  that  is 
paradoxically  and  satisfyingly  accessible. 

Beckett's  trilogy  is  for  all  its  apparent  formlessness  a  close-knit 
structural  unit,  though  the  novels  are  related  to  each  other  more 
through  their  form  and  direction  than  through  any  obvious  system 
of  interrelated  characters  or  events.  All  of  them  are  narrated  in  the 
first  person.  Each  of  them  deals  with  a  figure  or  figures  whose 
condition  is  purged  of  the  specific,  that  is,  of  those  qualities  which 
would  detract  from  his  universality  or  from  his  status  as  a  meta- 
phor for  some  aspect  of  human  experience.  The  heroes  of  the 
trilogy  are  all  artists,  all  writers  and  hence  creators;  yet  they  all 
exhibit  a  disgust  for  life  to  be  matched  only  by  the  tenacity  with 

1  Page  numbers  in  the  text  refer  to  the  Grove  Press  edition  (N.Y.  1955). 
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which  they  hold  on  to  it.  All  of  them  are  models  of  the  egocentric, 
but  as  the  series  progresses  towards  The  Unnamable  the  narrators' 
world  tightens  and  shrinks.  It  is  almost  as  if  Beckett  were  examin- 
ing layer  by  layer  the  mind  of  the  artist  and  the  sources  of  his 
inspiration.  It  follows  that  the  Unnamable  speaks  from  within  the 
cave  of  the  self  in  the  voice  of  some  obscene  male  sibyl.  He  spews 
upon  the  receptive  page  a  steady  stream  of  heavily-punctuated  but 
almost  disembodied  thought. 

In  terms  of  our  own  experience  this  third  novel  is  the  mono- 
logue of  a  deaf  mute  who  is  partially  blind  and  totally  incapable 
of  movement.  Unfortunately  for  him,  this  seemingly  hermetic 
existence  is  only  semi-autonomous.  Though  his  hopeless  and  joy- 
less state  is  unalterable,  he  suffers  in  the  shadow  of  vague  fears. 
Only  partially  aware  of  the  outside  world,  he  feels  compelled  to 
reconstruct  time  and  space.  With  his  range  of  choice  reduced  to 
an  almost  absolute  minimum,  he  persists  in  choosing  and  specu- 
lating. If  the  Unnamable  has  a  body,  he  has  no  senses  which  would 
enable  him  to  feel  it.  Nevertheless,  he  hears  voices  which  assure 
him  of  his  physical  existence.  In  response  to  these  he  pours  his 
being  by  turns  into  idealized  creations  of  his  fancy.  In  the  past  he 
has  identified  with  the  heroes  of  Beckett's  other  novels,  Murphy, 
Watt,  Molloy  and  Malone;  now  he  becomes  or  posits  first  a  leg- 
less, armless  individual  named  Mahood,  a  name  which  we  might 
read  Manhood,  a  creature  who  is  installed  in  an  out-sized  jug  or 
funeral  urn  at  the  gate  of  a  restaurant.  Again  he  is  Worm,  a  help- 
less, half -blind  babe,  tormented  senselessly  by  the  nameless  min- 
ions of  a  nameless  master.  On  one  level  of  interpretation  we  see 
these  two  suffering  creatures  as  projections  of  the  psyche  of  a 
suffering  god  whom  we  must  identify  with  the  Unnamable  him- 
self. They  are  screens  for  the  essential  formlessness  of  the  hero, 
shapes  given  to  the  half-formed  doubts  and  the  torment  of  the 
nameless  and  the  inarticulate. 

In  this  connection  the  reader  familiar  with  Beckett's  first  novel 
Murphy  will  recall  Murphy's  favorite  patient  at  the  Mental  Mercy 
Seat,  Mr.  Endon,  the  psychotic  whose  name  and  condition  suggest 
his  function;  he  is  the  end  of  everything.  Mr.  Endon  is  Murphy's 
ideal,  the  perfect  closed  system,  impervious  to  outside  influence. 
Consciously  or  not,  all  of  Beckett's  characters  are  approaching  this 
state.  In  the  trilogy,  Molloy  is  in  quest  of  the  womb,  Moran  is  in 
quest  of  the  Molloy  in  himself;  the  bedridden  Malone  writes  out 
his  days  from  the  shelter  of  a  sort  of  improvised  room-womb.  But 
the  Unnamable's  position  is  clearly  the  zenith.  It  is  characteristic 
of  Beckett's  humor  that  this  creature,  situated  on  the  brink  of  nir- 
vana, yearns  after  the  world  of  objects.  In  him  the  extremes  meet. 
Paradise  leans  close  to  Hell. 
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This  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  one  of  the  unifying  devices 
of  Beckett's  triology,  his  systematic  use  of  the  three  postmortal 
state  explored  in  Dante's  Divine  Comedy.  Though  to  Beckett's 
mind  all  mankind  is  in  purgatory,  each  of  the  books  in  the  trilogy 
contains  ironically  presented  elements  of  all  three  of  man's  post- 
mortal states.  Furthermore,  each  of  the  three  novels  puts  the  ironic 
emphasis  upon  one  of  these  states.  Molloy  is  Infernal,  Malone  Dies 
is  Purgatorial,  and  the  Unnamable  is  Paradisiacal.  However,  para- 
dox is  Beckett's  stock  in  trade,  and  though  the  Unnamable  as  a 
novel  depicts  an  ostensibly  ideal  state,  the  novel's  central  figure  is 
in  purgatory.  Embodying  as  he  does  both  the  unmerited  punish- 
ment of  Worm  and  the  equally  unmerited  rewards  of  Mahood  he 
is  seen  as  forming  a  middle  ground  between  Heaven  and  Hell. 

In  his  article  'Dante.  .  Bruno.  Vico.  .  Joyce,'2  Beckett  defines 
Hell  as  'the  static  lifelessness  of  unrelieved  viciousness.  Paradise 
the  static  lifelessness  of  unrelieved  immaculation.  Purgatory  a  flood 
of  movement  and  vitality  released  by  the  conjunction  of  these  two 
elements.' 

Though  the  preceding  passage  was  designed  to  explain  Joyce's 
concept  of  existence,  Beckett  seems  also  to  be  defining  his  own 
view.  We  need  not  be  surprised  therefore  that  at  each  stage  in  his 
heroes'  adventures  apparent  Hell  and  apparent  Heaven  give  way  to 
the  only  reality  which  man  knows,  i.e.,  the  constant  purgatory  of 
existence.  It  is  this  brutal  irony  which  Beckett  states  in  the  follow- 
ing lines  from  the  same  article: 

"There  is  a  continuous  purgatorial  process  at  work,  in  the  sense  that 
the  vicious  circle  of  humanity  is  being  achieved  .  .  .On  this  earth  that 
is  Purgatory,  Vice  and  Virtue — which  you  may  take  to  mean  any  pair 
of  large  contrary  human  factors — must  in  turn  be  purged  down  to 
spirits  of  rebelliousness.  Then  the  dominant  crust  of  the  Vicious  or 
Virtuous  sets,  resistance  is  provided,  the  explosion  duly  takes  place 
and  the  machine  proceeds.  And  no  more  than  this;  neither  prize  nor 
penalty;  simply  a  series  of  stimulants  to  enable  the  kitten  to  catch  the 
tail." 

Thus  the  questing  creatures,  Beckett's  tormented  heroes  can,  in 
spite  of  their  apparent  progress  towards  the  pure  state  of  bodiless- 
ness,  do  nothing  more  than  accomplish  the  purgatorial  spiral,  mov- 
ing ever  inward — toward  the  immaculate  and  endless  purgatory  of 
the  Unnamable. 

The  second  novel  of  the  trilogy  is  Malone  Dies,  a  first  person  ac- 
count of  his  last  hours,  written  by  a  dying  invalid.  The  action  is 
set  in  a  room  whose  shape  is  known  and  whose  contents  are  visible. 
The  room  however  is  in  an  undifferentiated  location,  that  is,  in  an 

2  In  Our  Exagmination  .  .  .,  Samuel  Beckett  et  al,  (London  1929),  pp. 
3-22. 
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unknown  building  on  an  unknown  street  in  an  unknown  town.  Ma- 
Ione  is  mute  and  at  least  partially  deaf;  he  cannot  use  his  legs  or 
lift  his  head  but  he  can  write  and  can  feed  himself  and  can  ma- 
nipulate the  objects  in  his  room  with  the  aid  of  a  long  stick.  His 
material  needs  are  taken  care  of  by  an  old  woman  who  brings  his 
soup  and  removes  his  chamber  pot.  However,  about  two  thirds 
through  the  book  the  old  woman  stops  coming  and,  losing  his 
stick,  Malone  becomes  more  than  ever  a  self-contained  unit.  Like 
the  Unnamable,  he  indulges  in  the  creation  of  other  lives,  hoping 
in  this  way  to  ease  the  torment  of  his  last  hours.  Into  this  narrative 
of  his  present  state  is  woven  his  daydream  of  the  imaginary  life  of 
Sapo  Saposcat,  a  name  meaning  knowledge  of  dung  or  of  injury. 
This  personage,  a  metaphor  for  mankind,  is  later  renamed  Mac- 
Mann  or  son  of  man,  that  is  Christ.  In  the  course  of  the  tale  he  de- 
generates from  a  dilatory  scholar  to  a  friendless  tramp  to  an  in- 
mate in  an  asylum  or  earthly  paradise  in  which  he  finds  neither  joy 
nor  solace.  His  tale  is  a  genially  inverted  parable  of  virtue  and 
suffering  and  he  is  not  only  a  Jesus  but  also  a  Job.  Like  the  nar- 
rator in  the  Unnamable,  Malone  as  writer  is  a  purgatorial  battle- 
ground of  evil  and  good;  the  two  poles  being  represented  by  life  or 
the  tormented  existence  of  Sapo-MacMann  and  death  or  the  untold 
future  into  which  the  inert  Malone  sails. 

In  the  larger  cycle  for  the  trilogy  Malone  Dies  is  the  purgatorial 
or  medial  novel.  For  Malone  is,  like  Molloy,  a  namable  being,  a 
man  aware  of  former  existences  and  capable  of  apprehending  and 
reporting  his  present  condition.  Like  Molloy  he  is  earthbound,  con- 
scious of  his  possessions  and,  though  crippled,  capable  of  ingestion 
and  defecation.  Unlike  Molloy  he  tells  not  his  own  story  but  that 
of  another;  furthermore  he  divides  his  interest  between  the  process 
of  living  and  the  process  of  dying.  Symbolical  of  his  transitional 
state  is  the  fact  that  he  eats  during  the  first  half  of  the  book  only, 
becoming  increasingly  detached  as  his  narrative  progresses.  On  the 
literal  level  of  interpretation  the  reader  is  aware  that  this  figure 
who  has  lost  the  use  of  his  legs  may  be  an  extension  of  the  semi- 
cripple  Molloy,  the  latter  being  in  his  turn  an  extension  of  the 
somewhat  less  deteriorated  Moran.  At  the  end  of  Malone  Dies,  the 
hero  may  well  be  passing,  not  into  death,  but  into  the  condition  of 
the  Unnamable. 

The  longest  and  perhaps  the  most  complex  of  the  novels  in 
Beckett's  French-Irish  trilogy  is  Molloy,  the  bicyclical  tale  of  two 
quest  heroes,  active  seekers  after  the  nameless  joys  of  salvation.  The 
novel  is  sharply  divided  into  two  first  person  narratives  of  equal 
length.  The  two  wheels  of  our  bicycle  are  connected  by  a  messenger 
and  steered  by  the  divine  will.  The  first  tale  concerns  the  adventures 
of  Molloy,  a  crippled,  amoral  former  tramp  whose  fear-ridden  ex- 
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istence  has  led  him  finally  to  shelter,  to  an  ironic  rebirth  out  of  the 
chaos  of  existence.  For  the  condition  towards  which  he  has  been 
unwittingly  striving,  the  estate  of  his  bedridden  incontinent  and 
now  perhaps  dead  mother,  represents  both  primal  innocence  and 
the  ultimate  inanity:  the  question  mark  at  the  end  of  the  sentence 
of  life.  It  is  the  sublimation  of  the  self  in  a  new  sort  of  chaos.  But 
Molloy  is  hardly  ready  for  and  perhaps  not  even  capable  of  the  final 
surrender:  hence  the  apparent  bliss  of  his  present  state  is  disturbed 
by  his  obsessive  need  to  write  down  his  restless  past. 

The  second  half  of  the  novel  is  narrated  by  Molloy's  opposite, 
the  honest,  highly  moral,  highly  religious  citizen  Jacques  Moran, 
who,  in  the  line  of  his  duty  as  special  investigator  or  agent,  has 
conducted  an  apparently  fruitless  search  for  Molloy  whose  ex- 
istence and  nature  he  intuits  but  does  not  understand.  Moran' s 
search  has  no  end,  for  he  makes  no  contact  with  his  prey.  But  some 
sort  of  achievement  is  implied  by  the  fact  that  he  returns  home  in 
a  condition  of  physical  and  moral  reduction.  The  man  of  means  and 
morals  has  become  like  Molloy  a  crippled,  asocial,  impecunious 
vagabond.  He  writes  his  report  and  prepares  to  depart  for  the 
unknown. 

Moran  is  in  fact  exchanging  one  form  of  unawareness  for  an- 
other, the  despair  of  the  hunter  for  that  of  the  hunted.  Though 
within  the  range  of  the  conceivable,  his  chances  of  reaching  or  of 
becoming  Molloy  are  as  slight  as  are  Molloy's  of  reaching  or  be- 
coming his  mother;  nevertheless,  we  may  as  some  critics  have  sug- 
gested reverse  the  order  of  the  narratives  and  see  Moran  as  the 
youthful  version  of  Molloy  progressing  towards  age  and  death.3 
More  plausibly,  and  I  believe  essentially,  we  must  consider  Mol- 
loy's mother,  Molloy  and  Moran  as  existing  on  separate  shelves  of 
being,  realms  which  cannot  coincide  even  intellectuality  except 
through  the  miracle  of  divine  or  intuitive  intervention.  Such  inter- 
vention has  undoubtedly  awakened  in  Molloy  an  awareness  of  his 
mother  and  in  Moran  an  awareness  of  Molloy.  It  will  be  noted 

3  In  his  recent  study,  Samuel  Beckett  (Grove  Press,  N.Y.,  1961),  Hugh 
Kenner  quotes  Beckett  as  denying  the  'presence  of  any  hidden  plan  or  key 
like  the  parallels  in  Ulysses'  Kenner,  who  is  himself  addicted  to  overinter- 
pretation  of  the  most  stimulating  sort,  then  contends  that  to  search  for 
form  in  Beckett  is  'to  misapprehend  the  quality  of  the  Beckett  universe, 
which  is  permeated  by  mystery  and  bounded  by  a  darkness;  to  assail  those 
qualities  because  they  embarrass  the  critic's  professional  knowingness  is 
cheap,  reductive,  and  perverse.  Like  primitive  astronomers,  we  are  free  to 
note  recurrences,  cherish  symmetries,  and  seek  if  we  can  means  of  placating 
the  hidden  powers:  more  for  our  comfort  than  for  theirs.'  To  this  we  may 
only  say,  amen.  Kenner  then  proceeds  to  formulate  Beckett's  'universe'  in 
terms  of  Cartesian  thought. 

The  present  article  was  delivered  as  a  talk  before  a  group  of  under- 
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that  neither  the  mother  nor  Molloy  are  aware  of  the  next  higher 
shelf  of  existence,  Molloy  certainly  knows  nothing  of  Moran.  My 
belief  is  that  Molloy's  mother,  Molloy,  Moran  and  Moran' s  son  all 
inhabit  the  same  body;  further,  the  events  described  in  the  two  nar- 
ratives are  simultaneous  and  identical  though  viewed  from  differ- 
ent angles.  Molloy  is  actually  rationalizing  the  behavior  of  Moran 
who  controls  many  of  the  movements  of  Molloy  but  whose  motives 
Molloy  cannot  understand.  In  order  to  clarify  this  and  further  in- 
terpretations I  should  like  now  to  outline  the  plot  of  this,  the  first 
novel  of  the  trilogy. 

Both  narratives  are  written  in  the  first  person  by  individuals  who 
have  lived  through  the  events  described.  Both  narrators  record  their 
experiences  in  a  cynically  blase  conversational  tone.  But  Molloy, 
whose  sense  of  time  and  place  are  rudimentary,  mixes  the  imagined 
with  the  experienced,  the  present  with  the  past  in  a  single  para- 
graph of  117  pages.  This  paragraph  follows  a  brief  introduction 
in  which  the  hero  examines  his  present  condition  and  position  as  a 
bed-ridden  invalid  in  his  mother's  room  and  a  wage  slave  for  an 
unnamed  boss  for  whom  he  writes  this  tale.  Molloy  admits  that  he 
is  unsure  of  the  facts  and  that  he  is  beginning  at  an  arbitrarily  set 
point  in  his  tale.  But  it  appears  that  in  terms  of  calendar  time,  his 
narrative  takes  up  a  year,  extending  from  mid-June  to  some  time 
in  the  following  spring. 

His  story,  which  concerns  those  events  that  have  landed  him  in 
his  mother's  room  and  on  the  verge  of  belated  extinction,  begins 
with  a  description  of  himself  watching  one  evening  from  a  hillside 
vantage  point  outside  his  town  as  two  men,  A  and  C,  pass  each 
other  on  the  road.  Spending  the  night  on  the  hill  and  descending 
in  the  morning  on  his  crutches  he  rides  his  bicycle  into  town.  His 
manner  of  riding  with  one  stiff  leg  brings  him  to  the  attention  of 
the  law  and  he  is  taken  from  the  city  gate  to  the  police  station  for 
questioning.  Naturally,  Molloy  has  no  papers  except  bits  of  news- 
paper which  he  uses  for  hygienic  purposes,  but  he  finally  manages 


graduates  and  faculty  in  the  fall  of  i960.  Designed  as  an  introduction  for 
undergraduates,  it  has  been  only  slightly  altered  for  publication.  Neverthe- 
less, it  represents  a  serious  effort  to  understand  and  explain  the  appeal  of 
Beckett's  novel  in  the  context  of  the  trilogy  to  which  it  belongs.  If  it  raises 
more  questions  than  it  answers,  such  is  the  nature  of  Beckett's  work  that 
it  turns  upon  itself  and  multiplies  the  absurdities  of  existence.  My  asser- 
tion that  Beckett  has  used  both  Dante  and  Freud  as  a  means  of  informing 
his  'universe'  will  not  surprise  the  reader  aware  that  Beckett  was  from  the 
start  of  his  career  an  avid  student  of  the  first  and  that  he  shows  interest 
and  knowledge  of  the  second  in  his  work.  I  would  suggest  that,  given  the 
extent  of  Beckett's  background  and  the  quantity  of  tags  and  references  to 
be  found  in  his  work,  we  may  expect  to  find  much  analyzable  if  paradoxical 
meaning  within  the  mysterious  darkness. 
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to  recall  his  name  and  the  fact  that  his  mother  lives  near  the  sham- 
bles. Upon  his  release  he  once  again  rides  out  of  town,  spending  the 
night  in  a  ditch  and  waking  next  morning  to  the  bleating  of  a  herd 
of  black  sheep  being  led  by  their  shepherd  and  his  dog  perhaps  to 
pasture  perhaps  to  slaughter.  That  is,  perhaps  to  Paradise  perhaps 
to  Hell.  Molloy  returns  to  the  town  where  he  inadvertently  runs 
over  and  kills  a  dog  named  Teddy  and  risks  death  at  the  hands  of  a 
mob.  It  is  the  dog's  mistress,  Lousse,  who  saves  the  day  by  explain- 
ing that  the  animal  "was  old,  blind,  deaf,  crippled  with  rheuma- 
tism and  perpetually  incontinent."  (43)  In  short  he  was  a  canine 
Molloy,  and  she  had  been  on  her  way  to  have  him  put  out  of  his 
misery.  Lousse  then  takes  the  murderer  home  with  her  and  offers 
him  shelter  as  a  Teddy-surrogate  and  a  creature  in  need,  though  to 
quote  our  hero:  "There  were  no  words  for  the  want  of  need  in 
which  I  was  perishing."  (45) 

Molloy  spends  some  time  in  Lousse' s  house,  confined  to  a  room 
and  apparently  in  a  comatose  state;  but  when  he  comes  to  himself, 
he  protests  so  vehemently  that  he  is  freed  and  allowed  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  his  time  in  the  garden.  Finally,  his  bicycle  having 
long  since  rusted,  he  escapes  on  crutches  and,  after  failing  at  sui- 
cide, leaves  town  in  order  to  travel  to  the  seaside  where  he  spends 
some  time  before  once  more  feeling  the  call  of  his  mother.  His 
most  memorable  occupation  at  the  seashore  is  the  gathering  and 
distributing  in  his  pockets  of  16  sucking  stones.  The  account  of 
how  he  finally  succeeds  in  guaranteeing  the  continuous  circulation 
of  these  stones  takes  up  10  pages  of  this  sequence.  Molloy's  trip 
through  the  forest  is  more  eventful;  for,  during  it,  he  loses  what 
remains  of  his  powers  and  is  finally  reduced  to  a  state  of  misery. 
Being  unable  to  progress  in  an  upright  position,  he  begins  to  crawl 
on  his  belly  like  a  snake: 

The  black  slush  of  leaves  slowed  me  down  even  more.  But  leaves  or 
no  leaves  I  would  have  abandoned  erect  motion,  that  of  man.  And  I 
still  remember  the  day  when,  flat  on  my  face  by  way  of  rest,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  rules,  I  suddenly  cried,  striking  my  brow,  Christ,  there's 
crawling,  I  never  thought  of  that.  (120) 

Formerly  he  has  seen  himself  as  a  sort  of  second  string  Odysseus. 
Now  he  identifies  with  Christ: 

. . .  the  slow  and  painful  progress  it  had  always  been,  whatever  may 
have  been  said  to  the  contrary,  was  changed,  saving  your  presence,  to 
a  veritable  calvary,  with  no  limit  to  its  stations  and  no  hope  of  cruci- 
fixion, though  I  say  it  myself,  and  no  Simon  ....  (105) 

Early  in  his  journey,  however,  this  ironic  Christ  figure  quite  casu- 
ally and  very  brutally  murders  a  man  who  has  accosted  him.  The 
calvary  ends  when  the  narrator  crawls  out  of  the  forest  within 
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sight  of  town.  It  is  spring  and  he  is  promised  succour  by  an  un- 
identified voice. 

The  second  tale  is  written  in  a  somewhat  more  conventional 
style  by  the  special  agent  Moran.  He  is  writing  his  report  at  the 
command  of  an  unidentified  voice  but  in  fulfillment  of  his  mission. 
His  narrative,  like  that  of  Molloy,  deals  with  the  events  of  a  single 
year.  Sitting  in  his  garden  one  summer  Sunday  Moran  is  visited 
by  the  thirsty  messenger  Gaber,  a  character  visible  only  to  himself 
and  his  son  Jacques.  Through  Gaber  he  receives  a  cryptic  message 
from  his  boss  Youdi.  Moran  and  the  boy  are  to  go  this  day  in 
search  of  Molloy.  His  orders  are  not  precise,  yet  the  narrator  has 
little  difficulty  locating  his  quarry  in  his  mind,  and  indeed,  when 
he  lies  down  on  his  bed  during  the  afternoon,  he  manages  to  con- 
jure up  a  precise  vision,  an  epiphany  far  more  realistic  than  any- 
thing which  Molloy  himself  has  given  us: 

He  had  very  little  room.  His  time  too  was  limited.  He  hastened  in- 
cessantly on,  as  if  in  despair,  towards  extremely  close  objectives.  Now, 
a  prisoner,  he  hurled  himself  at  I  know  not  what  narrow  confines,  and 
now,  hunted,  he  sought  refuge  near  the  centre. 

He  panted.  He  had  only  to  rise  up  within  me  for  me  to  be  filled 
with  panting. 

Even  in  open  country  he  seemed  to  be  crashing  through  jungle.  He 
did  not  so  much  walk  as  charge.  In  spite  of  this  he  advanced  but 
slowly.  He  swayed,  to  and  fro,  like  a  bear. 

He  rolled  his  head,  uttering  incomprehensible  words. 

He  was  massive  and  hulking,  to  the  point  of  misshapenness.  And, 
without  being  black,  of  a  dark  colour. 

He  was  forever  on  the  move.  I  had  never  seen  him  rest.  Occasion- 
ally he  stopped  and  glared  furiously  about  him. 

This  was  how  he  came  to  me,  at  long  intervals.  Then  I  was  nothing 
but  uproar,  bulk,  rage,  suffocation,  effort  unceasing,  frenzied  and  vain. 
Just  the  opposite  of  myself,  in  fact.  It  was  a  change.  And  when  I  saw 
him  disappear,  his  whole  body  a  vociferation,  I  was  almost  sorry. 
(154-55) 

Moran  has  trouble  setting  about  his  work.  First  he  has  to  fight 
a  growing  lack  of  self -discipline;  then  he  must  force  his  recalci- 
trant and  ailing  son  into  harness  (this  is  the  first  time  that  the  boy 
is  accompanying  him) ;  finally  he  must  be  wary  of  the  many  unseen 
forces  plotting  against  the  success  of  his  mission.  He  goes  to 
lengths  to  prevent  his  aging  and  ambiguous  cook,  Martha,  from 
knowing  of  their  departure.  He  forces  his  son  to  leave  behind  his 
treasured  stamp  collection.  He  dresses  in  an  outlandish  manner 
and  denies  himself  the  pleasure  of  going  on  his  motorbike.  He 
actually  refuses  to  recall  what  little  he  knows  of  his  instructions. 
To  increase  the  cloak  and  dagger  effect,  they  depart  at  night.  Every 
detail  is  noted,  every  /  is  dotted  in  this  narrative  though  nothing 
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significant  happens  and  the  mission  is  a  failure.  The  first  part  of 
the  trip  ends  when  our  hero  finds  that  his  knee  will  no  longer 
support  him.  He  sends  his  son  off  alone  to  buy  a  bicycle  in  the  town 
of  Hole.  While  the  boy  is  away  he  stays  near  their  camp  and  fire. 
He  has  two  visitors  whose  appearance  echoes  that  of  Molloy's  A 
and  C  in  that  one  of  them  carries  a  stick  and  the  other  wears  an 
outlandish  hat.  The  second  of  these  visitors  he  murders  under 
circumstances  reminiscent  of  Molloy's  act  of  violence.  When  his 
son  returns  after  three  days,  the  despotic  father  has  himself  carried 
on  the  bicycle  as  far  as  Bally-ba  or  Molloy  country. 

On  the  morning  after  their  arrival  the  boy  defects,  leaving  his 
father,  with  but  little  money  and  no  bicycle,  to  suffer  a  fit  of 
despair  and  inertia  which  ends  when  Gaber  appears  to  him  and 
delivers  the  laconic  message  from  Youdi:  'Jac4ues  Moran,  home, 
instanter.'  The  journey  home  is  harrowing  but  Moran  finally  ar- 
rives dressed  in  tatters  and  broken  in  mind  and  body  at  a  deserted 
house  and  a  ruined  garden.  Finding  home  no  longer  bearable,  he 
writes  his  report  to  Youdi  before  departing,  this  time  on  crutches. 

The  tale  which  begins:  'It  is  midnight.  The  rain  is  beating  on 
the  windows.  I  am  calm.  All  is  sleeping.' (125)  closes  with  the 
lines : 

I  lived  in  the  garden.  I  have  spoken  of  a  voice  telling  me  things.  I  was 
getting  to  know  it  better  now,  to  understand  what  it  wanted.  It  did  not 
use  the  words  that  Moran  had  been  taught  when  he  was  little  and  that 
he  in  his  turn  had  taught  to  his  little  one.  So  that  at  first  I  did  not 
know  what  it  wanted.  But  in  the  end  I  understood  this  language.  I 
understood  it,  I  understand  it,  all  wrong  perhaps.  That  is  not  what 
matters.  It  told  me  to  write  the  report.  Does  this  mean  I  am  freer 
now  than  I  was?  I  do  not  know.  I  shall  learn.  Then  I  went  back  into 
the  house  and  wrote.  It  is  midnight.  The  rain  is  beating  on  the  win- 
dows. It  was  not  midnight.  It  was  not  raining.  (241 ) 

This  novel  has  been  described  as  an  anti-novel  and  indeed  we 
are  aware  that  the  form  of  the  conventional  novel  is  being  satirized. 
We  are  struck  by  the  fact  that  nothing  much  is  happening.  Two 
vaguely  insignificant  quest  heroes,  two  suffering  clowns  are  de- 
composing: the  one  a  noman,  the  other  an  everyman.  Here  is  a 
deliberate  reversal  of  pattern  characteristic  of  Beckett's  art.  The 
quest  hero  is  generally  conceived  of  as  going  into  the  darkness  to 
retrieve  the  light  and  achieve  a  meaningful  existence.  In  Molloy 
and  the  trilogy  the  hero,  a  shabby  version  of  the  shining  knight 
errant,  achieves  deeper  darkness  and  meaninglessness. 

Appearances  to  the  contrary,  Molloy  is  a  unified  work  whose 
two  parts  are  intimately  linked,  a  complementary  or  an  ironic 
couple  contributing  to  a  fascinating  portrait  of  the  universal  man 
and  an  ingenious  satire  of  his  aspirations  and  accomplishments. 
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Hence,  it  can  be  shown  that  every  event  and  object  described  by 
Molloy  is  viewed  from  a  different  point  of  vision  by  Moran.  But 
these  relationships  are  screened  by  the  paradox  implicit  in  the 
identification  of  two  such  disparate  creatures,  by  the  displacement 
which  events  undergo  in  the  mind  of  Molloy  which  knows  neither 
time  nor  place  and  finally  by  the  sublimation  or  distortion  of 
Molloy-like  ideas  in  the  narrative  of  Moran.  In  one  sense  the 
reader  is  being  willfully  misled.  Only  upon  a  second  or  third  read- 
ing do  we  recognize  the  affinities  beneath  the  contradictions: 
realizing,  for  example,  that  Molloy' s  vision  of  the  black  sheep  and 
their  shepherd  at  the  beginning  of  his  narrative  is  exactly  con- 
temporaneous with  Moran' s  vision  of  them  near  the  end  of  his 
tale,  that  their  different  reactions  are  consistent  with  their  different 
and  complementary  roles.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  accounts  dove- 
tail in  such  a  way  as  to  cap  the  climax  of  an  Abraham  and  Isaac 
parallel.  Here  is  Moran-Abraham  arriving  with  his  son  Jacques- 
Isaac  in  Molloy  country,  advancing  towards  the  all-too-obviously- 
good  shepherd  and  his  black  sheep : 

How  I  would  love  to  dwell  upon  him.  His  dog  loved  him,  his  sheep 
did  not  fear  him.  Soon  he  would  rise,  feeling  the  falling  dew.  The 
fold  was  far,  far,  he  would  see  from  afar  the  light  in  his  cot.  Now 
I  was  in  the  midst  of  the  sheep,  they  made  a  circle  round  me,  their 
eyes  converged  on  me.  Perhaps  I  was  the  butcher  come  to  make  his 
choice.  (2 17-18) 

Molloy  in  his  account  unequivocally  and  in  old  Testament  terms 
identifies  himself  as  the  surrogate  victim: 

. . .  and  the  shepherd  watching  me  sleep  and  under  whose  eyes  I 
opened  my  eyes.  Beside  him  a  panting  dog,  watching  me  too,  but  less 
closely  than  his  master,  for  from  time  to  time  he  stopped  watching  me 
to  gnaw  at  his  flesh,  furiously,  where  the  ticks  were  in  him  I  suppose. 
Did  he  take  me  for  a  black  sheep  entangled  in  the  brambles  and  was 
he  waiting  for  an  order  from  his  master  to  drag  me  out?  (36) 

We  may  then  on  the  one  hand  see  Molloy  as  expressing  Moran's 
sublimated  death  wish;  on  the  other  hand  Moran  is  preparing  to 
butcher  Molloy  instead  of  his  son.  Further  interpretations  of  these 
passages  are  of  course  possible,  especially  when  we  remember  that 
Jacques  jr.  is  carrying  the  knife. 

The  complementary  identity  of  our  two-in-one-hero  and  the  na- 
ture of  his  bi-focal  vision  are  best  illustrated,  perhaps,  by  the  two 
versions  of  the  earthly  paradise,  the  house-and-garden,  a  conven- 
tional security  symbol  which  serves  in  these  narratives  to  illumi- 
nate the  position  of  the  characters  in  relation  to  order  and  deepen 
the  paradox  of  its  rejection.  Molloy' s  stay  with  Lousse  takes  up 
nearly  40  pages,  falling  precisely  in  the  center  of  his  120  page 
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narrative.  Moran  describes  two  sojourns  in  his  house  and  garden, 
the  first  lasting  some  18  hours  but  occupying  almost  60  pages  at 
the  beginning  of  the  122  page  narrative.  The  second,  lasting 
through  the  spring,  that  is,  a  matter  of  months,  but  occupying  only 
four  pages  at  the  end  of  his  tale.  I  believe  that  the  events  described 
by  Molloy  represent  for  the  most  part  a  sublimation  of  what  Moran 
experiences  on  his  return  home,  that  is  during  his  second  stay  in 
the  house  and  garden  at  the  end  of  the  novel.  Thanks  mainly  to 
his  position  in  relation  to  the  conventional  time-space  schema,  and 
to  his  relative  attachment  to  the  material  world,  Moran  gives  more 
space  to  his  treatment  of  this  aspect  than  does  the  relatively  de- 
tached Molloy.  Moran' s  story  is  after  all  a  tale  of  departure  while 
Molloy's  deals  with  his  arrival.  Furthermore,  the  as-yet  imperfectly- 
severed  Moran  writes  from  the  shelter  of  his  house,  while  the  as- 
yet  imperfectly-acclimatized  Molloy  writes  from  his  mother's  bed. 
Associated  with  Molloy's  stay  at  Lousse's  house  are  a  number  of 
objects  and  animals:  fetishes,  all  of  which  have  equal  though  op- 
posite counterparts  in  Moran' s  paradise.  For  example  there  is  the 
dog  Teddy  which  Molloy  kills,  helps  bury  and  with  which  he  is 
identified  by  Lousse  at  the  start  of  the  episode.  Moran  feels  drawn 
to  and  repelled  by  the  neighbor's  live  pooch  Zulu.  Lousse's  exotic 
parrot  swears  in  two  languages;  his  counterparts  are  Moran's  pro- 
saic chickens.  There  is  also  Molloy's  bicycle  which  rusts  so  badly 
during  his  stay  that  he  leaves  it  behind  him.  After  much  calcula- 
tion, Moran  decides  against  taking  his  "autocycle"  on  his  mission. 
Both  gardens  have  wicketgates:  Moran's  is  characteristically  locked 
though  he  breaks  the  lock  on  his  return;  Lousse's  gate  is  always 
open.  Molloy  and  Moran  both  pay  particular  attention  to  their 
clothing:  both  have  hats  attached  by  strings  though  Molloy's  is 
tied  to  his  lapel  and  Moran's  is  fastened  beneath  his  chin.  More 
important  perhaps  are  the  two  infinity  symbols:  the  stolen  knife- 
rest  and  Moran's  bee  hive  and  the  dance  of  the  bees.  Of  the  latter 
Moran  says: 

The  dance  was  best  to  be  observed  among  the  bees  returning  to  the 
hive,  laden  more  or  less  with  nectar,  and  it  involved  a  great  variety  of 
figures  and  rhythms  ...  I  was  . . .  stupefied  by  the  complexity  of  this 
innumerable  dance,  involving  doubtless  other  determinants  of  which  I 
had  not  the  slightest  idea.  And  I  said,  with  rapture,  Here  is  something 
I  can  study  all  my  life,  and  never  understand.  (231-32) 

Associated  with  both  of  these  terresterial  paradises  are  super- 
natural figures.  Molloy's  Lousse  or  Sophie  Loy  is  best  understood 
as  a  composite  creature  of  allegory:  the  Gnostic  and  Neo-Platonic 
personification  of  Wisdom — Sophia.  Molloy,  who  finds  her  antip- 
athetic, identifies  her  with  the  witch  Circe  who  turned  Odysseus' 
men  into  animals;  thus  he  makes  Lousse  a  symbol  for  both  good 
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and  bad  wisdom  just  as  he  himself  is  a  symbol  for  man's  highest 
and  his  lowest  qualities.  Sophie's  other  name  is  Loy,  or  law  in 
French,  but  Molloy  who  hates  constraint  and  order  prefers  to  call 
her  Lousse,  a  name  suggestive  of  light,  louse  and  freedom.  Circe- 
Sophia  is  a  curiously  benevolent  witch;  the  effects  of  her  ministra- 
tions are  strikingly  similar  to  those  which  might  be  ascribed  to  the 
gift  of  Grace  though  she  is  accused  of  trying  to  poison  Molloy 
with  'moly.'  Sophie's  human  counterpart  at  Moran's  is  the  sexually 
ambivalent  cook  Martha,  a  'fate  who  had  run  out  of  thread,'  who 
is  accused  of  trying  to  poison  Moran.  She  is  the  typical  trouble- 
some servant  with  inside  knowledge  of  her  master's  affairs  and  a 
frustrated  wish  to  control. 

If  Molloy  is  sheltered  against  his  will  in  Lousse's  garden,  Moran 
is  driven  from  his  own  garden  by  Youdi  through  the  offices  of  the 
messenger  Gaber.  If  Molloy  s  goddess  whom  he  associates  with 
evil  is  apparently  good,  Moran's  God  (for  Youdi  is  an  anagram 
for  Dieu  or  Yahweh)  whom  he  thinks  benevolent  is  apparently 
evil  or  at  least  whimsical  and  cruel.  But  here  too  there  is  ambiv- 
alence and  self -perpetuating  paradox:  Loudi  sends  Moran  on  a 
fruitless  mission  and  allows  him  to  suffer  pain  and  despair,  but  he 
is  also  sending  him  in  quest  of  himself  or  of  awareness;  he  is  send- 
ing him  towards  some  sort  of  Paradise  as  well  as  toward  some  sort 
of  Doom.  Like  the  Unnamable  and  like  the  supreme  authority 
postulated  by  Franz  Kafka,  Youdi  is  both  ineffable  and  ignoble: 
the  meeting  place  of  extremes.  Gaber,  or  the  archangel  Gabriel, 
partakes  of  the  same  paradoxes  and  by  his  presence  in  Moran's 
conscious  world  initiates  some  new  ones.  This  pernicious  angel  of 
mercy  furnishes  on  all  levels  the  link  between  the  two  narrators. 
Significantly,  after  Moran  ceases  to  see  him,  that  is,  shortly  before 
Moran  has  begun  to  write,  it  is  to  Molloy  that  Gaber  appears  as 
task-master,  to  pick  up  and  return  his  manuscript. 

The  only  other  figure  related  to  the  garden  scene  is  Jacques 
Moran's  son  Jacques  Moran,  whose  name  according  to  his  father 
'should  cause  no  confusion.'  Like  Jacques  Moran  Sr.,  and  perhaps 
even  more  than  he,  the  boy  has  no  wish  to  leave  the  home,  which 
for  him  is  the  garden  of  childhood,  the  pre-public  paradise.  Once 
he  has  left,  however,  the  boy  gradually  assumes  ascendency  over 
his  weakening  father.  Until,  finally,  reaching  maturity,  he  abandons 
Moran  Sr.  and  sets  out  on  his  own.  Significantly,  he  is  left  in  pos- 
session of  the  house  and  garden.  This  figure,  who  is  hardly  recog- 
nized by  Molloy  and  barely  sketched  in  by  Moran,  is  along  with 
Gaber  one  of  the  novel's  unifying  principals:  the  third  member  of 
an  apparently  infinite  series  of  analogical  trios.  On  the  most  literal 
level,  however,  he  represents,  first,  hope  in  the  future,  being  re- 
leased energy,  youth  and  apparent  freedom;  second,  despair,  being 
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doomed  as  Moran  indicates  to  continue  the  cycle  or  spiral  of  ex- 
istences. At  any  rate  we  may  consider  him  to  be  the  first  term  of 
the  series  concluding  with  the  Unnamable. 

Beckett,  using  the  simplest  of  tools,  a  basic  English  vocabulary, 
a  handful  of  allusions,  some  standard  humorous  devices,  succeeds 
in  evoking  for  each  of  his  characters  innumerable  identities  and 
for  his  book  an  interlace  pattern  as  complex  as  those  in  the  Irish 
book  of  Kells  or  as  the  Daedalian  labyrinth. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  Dantesque  systems  which  help  to 
give  the  trilogy  its  structural  unity.  In  terms  of  these  systems  Mol- 
loy is,  above  all,  Hell.  A  novel  of  action  as  opposed  to  the  novels 
of  contemplation  which  follow,  it  treats,  to  use  Beckett's  words, 
'the  static  lifelessness  of  unrelieved  viciousness.'  However,  if  we 
consider  this  novel  in  terms  of  its  internal  structure,  we  find  that 
Molloy  recumbent  (a  surrogate  for  his  mother),  as  narrator  of  the 
first  half  is  released  from  the  active  life  and  therefore  ostensibly 
in  Paradise.  His  image  casts  its  rosy  glow  over  the  entire  novel. 
Molloy  active  and  questing  is  in  purgatory,  driven  by  'the  flood  of 
movement  and  vitality  released  by  the  conjunction  of  the  immacu- 
late, or  his  mother,  and  the  vicious,  as  represented  by  the  world  of 
Moran.  Speaking  of  one  of  the  men  he  has  seen  while  perched  on 
his  hillock  at  the  beginning  of  his  tale,  he  remarks:  'he  .  .  .  must 
haev  seen  the  rock  in  the  shadow  of  which  I  crouched,  like  Belac- 
qua,  or  Sordello,  I  forget.' (12)  Belacqua  and  Sordello  are  two 
figures  from  Dante's  purgatory,  the  first  being  a  slothful  man,  the 
other  an  Italian  poet  and  knight  errant.  If  Molloy  is  in  Purgatory, 
it  follows  that  Moran' s  state  of  complete  involvement,  his  com- 
mitment to  the  material  world,  which  is  manifestly  evil,  is  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  recumbent  and  detached  ideal  and,  hence,  is  pre- 
dominantly infernal.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  he  identifies 
with  Sisyphus  in  the  following  passage: 

But  I  do  not  think  even  Sisyphus  is  required  to  scratch  himself,  or  to 
groan,  or  to  rejoice,  as  the  fashion  is  now,  always  at  the  same  ap- 
pointed places.  And  it  may  even  be  they  are  not  too  particular  about 
the  route  he  takes  provided  it  gets  him  to  his  destination  safely  and 
on  time.  (182) 

In  accordance  with  this  interpretation,  the  movement  of  the  book  if 
thought  of  as  being  linear  is  backwards,  from  Heaven  to  Hell.  In 
its  turn  each  of  the  two  tales  represents  a  small  postmoral  cycle  cen- 
tering about  the  conventional  Utopian  view  of  paradise  as  repre- 
sented here  by  the  house  and  garden.  All  of  these  statements, 
though  true,  may  be  modified  if  we  alter  our  point  of  view.  For 
example,  we  may  say  with  equal  justice  that  each  of  these  positions 
is  purgatorial  or  that  there  can  be  no  movement  from  Heaven,  Hell 
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or  Purgatory.  For  Beckett  is  applying  as  a  principle  and  with  tell- 
ing effect  the  idea  that  opposites  are  equal,  that  extremes  meet,  and 
that  all  existence  is  "a  kitten  chasing  its  tail."  This  principle  is 
drawn  in  part  at  least  from  the  teaching  of  James  Joyce's  pet  phi- 
losopher-heretic, Giordano  Bruno,  whose  theories  Beckett  outlines 
in  the  following  passage  from  his  early  Joyce  article: 

There  is  no  difference,  says  Bruno  between  the  smallest  possible  chord 
and  the  smallest  possible  arc,  no  difference  between  the  infinite  circle 
and  the  straight  line.  The  maxima  and  minima  of  particular  contraries 
are  one  and  indifferent.  Minimal  heat  equals  minimal  cold.  Conse- 
quently transmutations  are  circular.  The  principle  (minimum)  of  one 
contrary  takes  its  movement  from  the  principle  (maximum)  of  an- 
other. Therefore  not  only  do  the  minima  coincide  with  the  minima, 
the  maxima  with  the  maxima,  but  the  minima  with  the  maxima  is  a 
succession  of  transmutations.  Maximal  speed  is  a  state  of  rest.  The 
maximum  of  corruption  and  the  minimum  of  generation  are  identi- 
cal: in  principle,  corruption  is  generation.  And  all  things  are  ulti- 
mately identified  with  God,  the  universal  monad,  Monad  of  monads.4 

Beckett  applies  this  principle  to  every  line,  every  identity,  every 
concept,  analogy,  character,  image  and  book  of  his  trilogy.  Hence, 
the  cycles  within  cycles  that  characterize  its  structure,  the  logical 
and  valid  contradictions  evident  everywhere,  the  improbable  iden- 
tifications. Hence  the  flux  of  movement  in  the  brain  of  Beckett's 
readers.  This  is  why  Molloy  and  Moran  are  one  and  opposite  and 
why  moments  of  madness  and  sadness  for  Moran  are  moments  of 
peace  and  joy  for  Molloy  and  vice  versa.  It  also  explains  why  we 
may  perceive  impulses  rising  from  the  senseless  dung  and  mold  of 
Molloy' s  mother's  couch  to  color  the  dreams  of  Moran  and  thus 
to  bring  to  fruition  the  healthy  powers  of  the  adolescent  Jacques 
jr.  It  explains  why  Jacques'  hopeless  future  is  predicted  by  the 
presence  of  the  other  two  characters,  symbols  and  causes  both  of 
his  decline  and  his  rise;  why  from  one  angle  Jacques  jr.  is  the  only 
real  character  in  the  trilogy,  being  the  nominal  possessor  of  the 
body  in  which  the  other  aspects  of  his  being  are  encased;  and  fi- 
nally, why  Molloy,  the  Morans  (father  and  son),  and  Malone  are 
all  simply  puppets  motivated  by  the  static  mind  of  the  Unnamable, 
that  symbol  of  the  dubious  upper  and  lower  reaches  of  existence. 
These  seemingly  endless  permutations  create  the  kaleidoscopic  ef- 
fects which  are  enriched  and  multiplied  by  seemingly  endless  ana- 
logical identities,  which,  like  the  coincidence  of  Jacques  jr's  name, 
should,  to  paraphrase  Moran,  lead  to  no  confusion. 

We  find,  for  example,  parallels  drawn  from  philosophers  like 
Plato,  Descartes,  and  Bergson;  from  Freud  and  Jung;  from  Christi- 
anity, Hinduism  and  the  sacred  texts;  from  myth  cycles  and  litera- 

4  Our  Exagminaiion  .  .  .,  op.  cit.  p.  6. 
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ture.  Each  of  these  contains  along  with  its  grain  of  truth  an  aspect 
of  the  burlesque,  both  of  which  are  complicated  when  the  systems 
are  brought  into  conjunction.  Molloy  may  be  seen  as  Christ,  Des- 
cartes' mind  as  distinguished  from  matter,  Bergson's  creative  imagi- 
nation welling  up  from  a  time-free  matrix,  Plato's  deathless  soul 
and  we  may  say  that  these  metaphors  are  at  once  apt  and  improper. 
Principal  among  these  analogies  are  those  drawn  from  Freud, 
whom  Moran  quotes  and  paraphrases  repeatedly  in  his  narrative. 
Referring,  for  example,  to  the  libido  or  the  sum  of  the  instinctual 
energies  rising  from  a  man's  id,  Moran  muses,  shortly  after  his 
boy  has  deserted  him: 

And  with  regard  to  the  Obidil  [an  anagram  for  libido],  of  whom  I 
have  refrained  from  speaking,  until  now,  and  whom  I  so  longed  to 
see  face  to  face,  all  I  can  say  with  regard  to  him  is  this,  that  I  never 
saw  him  either  face  to  face  or  darkly,  perhaps  there  is  no  such  person, 
that  would  not  greatly  surprise  me.  (222) 

Obidil  or  the  sublimated  vital  impulse,  does  exist  as  Molloy,  who 
consistently  perceives  reality  through  the  screen  of  Moran's  appre- 
hensions, and  who  at  one  point  says,  'deep  down,  and  deep  down 
is  my  dwelling,  oh  not  deepest  down,  somewhere  between  the  mud 
and  the  scum.' 

A  great  deal  (indeed,  perhaps  too  much)  can  be  made  of  this 
analogy,  but  for  our  purposes,  it  should  suffice  to  state  that  Mol- 
loy's  mother  seems  to  be  the  id  and  that  as  such  she  is  being  re- 
placed by  her  son  who  was  formerly  the  libido;  that  Moran,  who 
sees  Molloy  as  inhabiting  him,  is  by  his  attachment  to  conventions 
and  his  consciousness  of  time  and  place  the  superego  or  that  part  of 
the  mind  which  keps  the  id  and  libido  in  check  and  imposes  order 
upon  the  conscious  mind  or  ego,  that  is,  upon  Jacques  jr.  It  is  by 
achieving  the  proper  balance  of  Molloy  (id  or  libido)  and  Moran 
(superego)  that  Jacques  reaches  his  freedom  and  maturity.  Other 
Freudian  systems  are  simultaneously  applicable:  for  example,  there 
is  the  idea  of  the  'Pleasure  principle'  which  Freud  foils  off  against 
the  'reality'  principle,  identifying  the  first  with  a  death  instinct 
and  the  second  with  a  life  instinct.  Molloy,  who  takes  a  perverse 
and  perhaps  ironic  pleasure  in  his  decomposition  is  clearly  the 
death  instinct.  When  Moran,  referring  to  his  intention  of  taking 
his  autocycle  on  his  mission,  says,  'Thus  was  inscribed,  on  the 
threshold  of  the  Molloy  affair,  the  fatal  pleasure  principle,'  he 
identifies  himself  with  the  life  instinct,  showing,  through  the  use 
of  the  word  'fatal,'  both  his  antagonism  towards  the  pleasure  prin- 
ciple and  his  awareness  of  Freud's  meaning.  Moran's  drama  may 
be  seen  in  this  context  as  the  gradual  loss  of  identity  to  Molloy.  This 
conflict  he  expresses  as  follows : 
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That  a  man  like  me,  so  meticulous  and  calm  in  the  main,  so  patiently 
turned  towards  the  outer  world  as  towards  the  lesser  evil,  creature  of 
his  house,  of  his  garden,  of  his  few  poor  possessions,  discharging 
faithfully  and  ably  a  revolting  function,  reining  back  his  thoughts 
within  the  limits  of  the  calculable  so  great  is  his  horror  of  fancy,  that 
a  man  so  contrived,  for  I  was  a  contrivance,  should  let  himself  be 
haunted  and  possessed  by  chimeras,  this  ought  to  have  seemed  strange 
to  me  and  been  a  warning  to  me  to  have  a  care,  in  my  own  interest. 
(156) 

When  we  read  Molloy  we  are  first  struck  by  the  uproarious,  the 
Rabelaisian  verve  of  Molloy' s  monologue;  the  exaggerations,  the 
priggishness  of  Moran.  We  recognize  variations  on  the  familiar  but 
disused  figure  of  the  clown  and  bum  before  we  see  them  as  the 
metaphysical  clown  and  the  intellectual  bum.  Women  frequently 
hate  this  book,  men  usually  like  it,  roar  with  laughter  without 
knowing  why,  though  perhaps  after  each  laugh  they  twitch  with 
vague  remorse  or  wonder  at  their  own  reactions  to  the  questionable 
qualities  and  the  crude  frankness  of  the  monologues.  In  passages 
like  the  following  the  humor  derives  from  the  inconsequential 
asides  (marks  of  the  clownish  pedant),  the  abrupt  transitions,  and 
from  unexpected  words  like  "springing"  and  "white-gloved."  The 
situation  itself  and  the  behavior  of  the  characters  are  subordinated 
to  the  verbal  gestures,  approximations  of  the  art  of  the  clown  or 
mime.  Like  the  clown,  Molloy' s  timing  is  impeccable,  his  wit  pre- 
cise and  unadorned. 

It  ended  in  my  understanding  that  my  way  of  resting,  my  attitude 
when  at  rest,  astride  my  bicycle,  my  arms  on  the  handlebars,  my  head 
on  my  arms,  was  a  violation  of  I  don't  know  what,  public  order,  pub- 
lic decency.  .  .  .  Your  papers,  he  said,  I  knew  it  a  moment  later.  Not 
at  all,  I  said,  not  at  all.  Your  papers!  he  cried.  Ah  my  papers.  Now 
the  only  papers  I  carry  with  me  are  bits  of  newspaper,  to  wipe  myself, 
you  understand,  when  I  have  a  stool.  Oh  I  don't  say  I  wipe  myself 
every  time  I  have  a  stool,  no,  but  I  like  to  be  in  a  position  to  do, 
if  I  have  to.  Nothing  strange  about  that,  it  seems  to  me.  In  a  panic 
I  took  this  paper  from  my  pocket  and  thrust  it  under  his  nose.  The 
weather  was  fine.  We  took  the  little  side  streets,  quiet,  sunlit,  I  spring- 
ing along  between  my  crutches,  he  pushing  my  bicycle,  with  the  tips 
of  his  white-gloved  fingers.  (25-26) 

Generally,  we  laugh  at  and  not  with  the  unconscious  clown, 
Moran,  who  paradoxically  resembles  us  and  observes  our  modes 
of  behavior  far  more  than  does  Molloy.  In  his  discussion  of  local 
place  names,  for  example,  Moran' s  humor  derives  mainly  from 
his  dead  pan  use  of  unlikely  terms  (parodies,  as  one  might  guess, 
of  Irish  names) : 

.  .  .  there  exists  with  us  no  abstract  and  generic  term  for  such  terri- 
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torial  subdivisions.  And  to  express  them  we  have  another  system,  of 
singular  beauty  and  simplicity,  which  consists  in  saying  Bally  (since 
we  are  talking  of  Bally)  when  you  mean  Bally  and  Ballyba  when 
you  mean  Bally  plus  its  domains  and  Ballybaba  when  you  mean  the 
domains  exclusive  of  Bally  itself.  I  myself  for  example  lived,  and 
come  to  think  of  it  still  live,  in  Turdy,  hub  of  Turdyba.  And  in  the 
evening,  when  I  went  for  a  stroll,  in  the  country  outside  Turdy,  to  get 
a  breath  of  fresh  air,  it  was  the  fresh  air  of  Turdybaba  that  I  got, 
and  no  other.  (183) 

Toward  the  end  of  Moran's  tale  we  become  aware  of  changes 
not  only  in  the  narrator's  situation  but  also  in  his  humor.  It  is 
difficult  to  determine  whether  the  following  passage  with  its  sar- 
donic understatements  and  inversions,  its  deliberate  blasphemy 
emanates  from  the  super-ego  or  the  id: 

Certain  questions  of  a  theological  nature  preoccupied  me  strangely.  As 
for  example. 

1.  What  value  is  to  be  attached  to  the  theory  that  Eve  sprang,  not 
from  Adam's  rib,  but  from  a  tumour  in  the  fat  of  his  leg  (arse?)? 


3.  Did  Mary  conceive  through  the  ear,  as  Augustine  and  Adobard 
assert? 

4.  How  much  longer  are  we  to  hang  about  waiting  for  the  ante- 
christ? 

5.  Does  it  really  matter  which  hand  is  employed  to  absterge  the 
podex? 

6.  What  is  one  to  think  of  the  Irish  oath  sworn  by  the  natives 
with  the  right  hand  on  the  relics  of  the  saints  and  the  left  on  the  virile 
member? 


14.  Might  not  the  beatific  vision  become  a  source  of  boredom,  in  the 
long  run? 


And  I  recited  the  pretty  quietist  Pater,  Our  Father  who  art  no  more 
in  heaven  than  on  earth  or  in  hell,  I  neither  want  nor  desire  that  thy 
name  be  hallowed,  thou  knowest  best  what  suits  thee.  Etc.  The  middle 
and  the  end  are  very  pretty. 

It  was  in  this  frivolous  and  charming  world  that  I  took  refuge, 
when  my  cup  ran  over.  (228-230) 

The  more  we  know  about  this  novel,  the  more  complex  become 
both  the  humor  and  our  reactions  to  it;  for  example,  when  we 
know  that  Lousse  represents  Wisdom  and  control  and  that  Molloy 
is,  among  other  things  the  intellect  as  defined  by  Descartes  and 
Freud's  libido,  then  Molloy's  inability  to  account  for  and  adjust 
to  Lousse's  behavior  becomes  funny  in  a  new  way.  Simultaneously, 
events  take  on  graver  implications,  and  we  glimpse  behind  the 
protective  screen  of  laughter,  our  own  embattled  psyches.  Molloy 
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is  no  longer  a  bum,  a  clown,  an  incompetent  unable  to  cope  with 
a  simple  human  situation  but  an  aspect  of  our  world  doing  his  best 
against  frightful  odds.  We  are  faced  with  a  need  to  realine  our 
sympathies  and  to  redefine  wisdom  on  several  levels.  An  illustra- 
tion of  the  manifold  aspect  of  Beckett's  humor  is  the  following 
citation  taken  from  Molloy's  account  of  his  first  meeting  with 
Lousse  who  has  just  saved  him  from  the  angry  mob: 

.  .  .  finally  in  his  turn  the  constable  too  dispersed,  the  word  is  not  too 
strong,  grumbling  and  growling,  followed  by  the  last  idlers  who  had 
given  up  all  hope  of  my  coming  to  a  bad  end.  But  he  turned  back  and 
said,  Remove  that  dog.  Free  at  last  to  go  I  began  to  do  so.  But  the 
lady,  a  Mrs  Loy,  I  might  as  well  say  it  now  and  be  done  with  it,  or 
Lousse,  I  forget,  Christian  name  something  like  Sophie,  held  me  back, 
by  the  tail  of  my  coat,  and  said,  assuming  the  words  were  the  same 
when  I  heard  them  as  when  first  spoken,  Sir,  I  need  you.  And  seeing 
I  suppose  from  my  expression,  which  frequently  betrays  me,  that 
she  had  made  herself  understood,  she  must  have  said,  If  he  under- 
stands that  he  can  understand  anything.  .  .  .  That  is  one  of  the  many 
reasons  why  I  avoid  speaking  as  much  as  possible.  For  I  always  say 
either  too  much  or  too  little,  which  is  a  terrible  thing  for  a  man  with 
a  passion  for  truth  like  mine.  (44-45) 

Once  we  have  laughed  at  the  usual  gimmicks  in  the  clown's  reper- 
toire, we  realize  that  our  laughter  has  disclosed  absurdities  which 
go  beyond  the  usual  foolishness  and  exaggeration  of  farce.  Why 
does  Lousse  hold  Molloy  by  the  coat  tail?  Why  can't  Molloy  re- 
member Lousse's  name  ?  Why  is  she  Loy  or  Law  in  a  different  way 
or  more  than  the  policeman  is  ?  Why  can't  Molloy  express  himself 
more  clearly  when  he  writes  so  well?  Why  does  Lousse  claim  to 
need  him?  Why  does  he  feel  he  doesn't  need  her?  Does  he  need 
her?  What  does  he  mean  when  he  says  he  has  a  'passion  for  truth?' 
And  finally,  is  not  Molloy's  remark  about  saying  too  much  or  too 
little  evidence  of  a  philosophical  turn  of  mind  ? 

A  closer  look  at  Beckett's  comic  devices  will  gi\e  us  answers 
to  some  of  these  questions.  First  and  most  obvious  is  the  inversion 
or  explosion  of  a  cliche,  one  of  Molloy's  favorite  tricks  as  illustrated 
by  his  comment  concerning  the  hostile  mob:  'who  had  given  up 
all  hope  of  my  coming  to  a  bad  end.'  This  remark  tickles  our  fancy 
by  breaking  the  pattern  of  expectation;  we  have  been  trained 
to  believe  that  the  crowd  should  desire  a  good  end  for  Molloy  or 
at  least  that  he  should  think  the  socially  acceptable  thought.  If  we 
grant  Molloy  humanity,  which  we  do  consistently  in  spite  of  the 
ironic  sub-identities  and  the  apparent  absurdity  of  his  behavior  we 
laugh  first  at  the  narrator's  verbal  trick,  secondly  at  the  nature  of 
the  mob's  frustration,  thirdly  at  the  despicable  and  undeserving 
object  of  its  hatred.  Finally,  as  we  have  been  tricked  into  identify- 
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ing  with  the  mob,  we  laugh  most  uneasily  at  the  fundamental  truth 
conveyed  by  the  renovated  cliche  and  hence  at  our  own  sadistic 
tendencies.  Of  course  the  order  of  these  events  may  be  altered  as 
may  the  extent  of  our  reactions.  Another  sort  of  laughter  is  pro- 
voked by  comic  sequences  like  the  following:  'But  he  turned  back 
and  said,  Remove  that  dog.  Free  at  last  to  go  I  began  to  do  so.  But 
the  lady  .  .  .  held  me  back  by  the  tail  of  my  coat.'  This  is  pure 
slapstick  mime,  depicting  the  conception  and  the  frustration  of  a 
wish.  However,  Molloy  suggests  rather  emphatically  through  the 
medium  of  juxtaposition  that  he  has  become  a  dog.  Through  this 
identification  he  sets  off  a  chain  of  reactions  at  whose  root  is  an 
almost  inevitable  empathy  with  the  cause  of  our  laughter,  Molloy 
as  narrator,  who  is  also,  by  extension,  the  object  of  our  laughter. 
By  implication,  we  too  have  become  dogs.  A  blow  has  been  struck 
at  our  egos;  we  have  been  led  to  see  ourselves  as  undesirables. 
Further  consideration  may  permit  us  to  muse  upon  the  Tightness  of 
this  identification. 

To  draw  this  material  together,  let  us  consider  another  source  of 
Molloy' s  wit,  his  faulty  powers  of  perception  as  expressed  in  the 
following:  'But  the  lady  .  .  said,  assuming  the  words  were  the  same 
when  I  heard  them  as  when  first  spoken,  Sir,  I  need  you  .  .'  Molloy 
is  then  by  his  own  oft-repeated  admission  an  unreliable  narrator 
and  a  poor  witness;  yet  we  persist  in  listening  to  him  as  though  he 
tells  the  truth.  We  laugh  at  what  we  see  to  be  some  sort  of  clown- 
ing or  exaggeration.  We  feel  drawn  into  his  little  joke  and  become 
accomplices  almost  against  our  will,  but  we  may  also  be  amused 
because  the  remark  coming  in  the  midst  of  a  factual  narrative 
destroys  our  equilibrium.  Ultimately,  we  must  realize  that  he  is, 
in  fact,  ignorant  of  the  world  and  that  he  is  fabricating  his  story 
using  insights  gained  during  Moran's  (or  the  superego's)  lapses. 
We  may,  for  example,  compare  the  preceding  example  with  Mo- 
ran's ambivalent  reactions  to  the  dog  Zulu: 

Sometimes,  when  I  was  in  a  good  humour,  I  called,  Zulu!  Little 
Zulu!  and  he  would  come  and  talk  to  me,  through  the  railings.  But  I 
had  to  be  feeling  gay.  I  don't  like  animals.  It's  a  strange  thing,  I  don't 
like  men  and  I  don't  like  animals.  As  for  God,  he  is  beginning  to  dis- 
gust me.  Crouching  down  I  would  stroke  his  ears,  through  the  railings, 
and  utter  wheedling  words.  He  did  not  realize  he  disgusted  me.  He 
reared  up  on  his  hind  legs  and  pressed  his  chest  against  the  bars.  Then 
I  could  see  his  little  black  penis  ending  in  a  thin  wisp  of  wetted  hair. 
He  felt  insecure,  his  hams  trebled,  his  little  paws  fumbled  for  pur- 
chase, one  after  the  other.  I  too  wobbled,  squatting  on  my  heels.  With 
my  free  hand  I  held  on  to  the  railings.  Perhaps  I  disgusted  him  too. 
I  found  it  hard  to  tear  myself  away  from  these  vain  thoughts.  (144) 

After  humor,  the  aspect  of  this  novel  which  will  probably  re- 
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main  longest  with  the  casual  reader  is  its  satire.  Beckett  satirizes 
just  about  everything  from  the  concept  of  the  divine  to  the  idea 
of  humanity,  from  our  social  institutions  to  our  place  names.  Every- 
where he  applies  the  yardstick  of  the  relative  and  the  annihilating 
principle  of  Bruno's  law  of  opposite  equivalents.  Thus  God  may 
well  be  the  Unnamable  and  the  concept  of  the  free  man  is  embodied 
in  the  absurdly  enslaved  Molloy,  while  Moran  is  the  ultimate  in 
civilization  and  God's  servant.  Security  becomes  detestable  in 
Moran  and  pride  ridiculous  in  Molloy.  This  satire  is  at  once  per- 
sonal and  universal;  it  is  rendered  timeless  by  the  author's  breadth 
of  vision,  but  it  is  carefully  worked  into  the  fabric  of  the  novel 
and  subordinated  to  other  aspects.  A  typical  Beckett  symbol  serves 
many  masters,  operates  on  many  levels,  often  achieving  its  satirical 
ends  by  indirection.  For  example,  the  heavy  chain  of  keys  carried 
by  Moran  on  his  journey  is  emblematic  of  the  quester's  materialism, 
his  property,  his  security,  his  function  and  perhaps  even  his  virility. 
Connoting  the  "world"  which  Moran  has  built  around  his  core  of 
anxieties,  the  keys  are  foiled  with  the  sucking  stones  that  Molloy 
collects  only  to  throw  away.  Like  Moran  himself,  the  keys  have  a 
story.  Before  leaving  the  house,  the  hero  carefully  locks  everything 
in  sight.  After  he  places  the  heavy  keys  in  his  pocket,  he  walks 
with  a  decided  list.  Appropriately  enough  the  keys  fall  to  the 
ground  during  the  murder  scene,  and  later  Moran  must  assume  the 
posture  of  a  snake  to  pick  them  up  one  by  one.  In  this  fashion  he 
imitates  the  behavior  of  Molloy,  who  was  obliged  to  crawl  on  his 
belly  through  the  wood.  Authority  and  moral  control  have  degene- 
rated by  this  point  to  the  level  of  their  symbols.  Keys  are  useless 
without  the  house  just  as  morality  is  meaningless  without  organ- 
ized society.  Finally,  when  Moran  returns  home,  he  finds  that  the 
keys  will  not  open  the  wicket-gate  and  that  he  must  break  his  way 
into  his  own  garden.  Like  the  ancient  Egyptian  who  tried  to  take 
property  beyond  the  grave,  Moran  has  attempted  to  extend  his 
security  symbols  and  his  concept  of  function  to  his  inner  world  or 
beyond  morality  into  an  area  where  conventions  (and  keys)  are 
inoperative. 

Satire  aims  at  the  destruction  of  its  object  through  analogy,  the 
object  being  some  aspect  of  our  world  or  our  behavior  and 
preferably  an  aspect  to  which  we  believe  ourselves  to  be  fully  com- 
mitted. The  keys  are  only  one  and  not  a  terribly  subtle  example  of 
Beckett's  satirical  metaphor.  They  furnish  however  a  good  example 
of  how  he  enforces  his  satire,  makes  it  hit  its  mark  by  means  of 
echo  metaphors,  that  is  by  pairs  of  images,  both  of  which,  though 
somewhat  wide  of  the  mark,  have  as  their  focal  point  the  reader's 
attitude.  In  this  case  the  keys,  which  represent,  for  example,  ex- 
cessive dependence  upon  material  props,  are  foiled  against  Molloy's 
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sucking  stones  or  parody  possessions,  inverted  symbols  of  order. 
Molloy  recognizes  the  valuelessness  of  these  objects;  Moran  must 
be  taught.  The  reader,  while  recognizing  with  Molloy  the  nature 
of  the  stones,  and  identifying  with  Molloy  in  this  recognition, 
must  nevertheless  be  faced  with  the  fully  elaborated  equation 
before  he  sees  that  his  is  a  double  commitment:  first  to  the  concept 
of  independence  exemplified  by  Molloy  and  second  to  the  involve- 
ment of  Moran. 

By  affirming  what  Claude  Mauriac  has  called  our  boundless 
poverty,  by  denying  dimensions  to  the  immeasurable,  Beckett  has 
for  our  edification  and  amusement  thrown  light  upon  the  rich 
primal  chaos  residual  in  the  forms  of  existence.  I  have  said  earlier 
that  Beckett  is  controversial,  that  his  novels  are  like  Molloy's  knife- 
rest,  symbols  of  infinity  and  sources  of  infinite  speculation.  Molloy 
may  also  be  described  as  the  unstable  mean  between  the  inexplic- 
able object  and  the  equally  inexplicable  organism  between  Molloy's 
knife-rest  and  Moran's  bee  hive  with  the  'innumerable  dance'  of 
the  bees. 
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